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Business Activities 


Berkshire Hathaway Inc. is a holding company owning subsidiaries that engage in a 
number of diverse business activities including property and casualty insurance and reinsurance, 
utilities and energy, finance, manufacturing, services and retailing. Included in the group of 
subsidiaries that underwrite property and casualty insurance and reinsurance is GEICO, one of the 
four largest auto insurers in the United States and two of the largest reinsurers in the world, 
General Re and the Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group. Other subsidiaries that underwrite 
property and casualty insurance include National Indemnity Company, Medical Protective 
Company, Applied Underwriters, U.S. Liability Insurance Company, Central States Indemnity 
Company, Kansas Bankers Surety, Cypress Insurance Company, BoatU.S. and several other 
subsidiaries referred to as the “Homestate Companies.” 


MidAmerican Energy Holdings Company (“MidAmerican”) is an international energy 
holding company owning a wide variety of operating companies engaged in the generation, 
transmission and distribution of energy. Among MidAmerican’s operating energy companies are 
Northern Electric and Yorkshire Electricity; MidAmerican Energy Company; Pacific Power and 
Rocky Mountain Power; and Kern River Gas Transmission Company and Northern Natural Gas. 
In addition, MidAmerican owns HomeServices of America, a real estate brokerage firm. 
Berkshire’s finance and financial products businesses primarily engage in proprietary investing 
strategies (BH Finance), commercial and consumer lending (Berkshire Hathaway Credit 
Corporation and Clayton Homes) and transportation equipment and furniture leasing (XTRA and 
CORT). Shaw Industries is the world’s largest manufacturer of tufted broadloom carpet. McLane 
Company is a wholesale distributor of groceries and nonfood items to convenience stores, 
wholesale clubs, mass merchandisers, quick service restaurants and others. 


Numerous business activities are conducted through Berkshire’s other manufacturing, 
services and retailing subsidiaries. Benjamin Moore is a formulator, manufacturer and retailer of 
architectural and industrial coatings. Johns Manville is a leading manufacturer of insulation and 
building products. Acme Building Brands is a manufacturer of face brick and concrete masonry 
products. MiTek Inc. produces steel connector products and engineering software for the building 
components market. Fruit of the Loom, Russell, Vanity Fair, Garan, Fechheimer, H.H. Brown 
Shoe Group and Justin Brands manufacture, license and distribute apparel and footwear under a 
variety of brand names. FlightSafety International provides training to aircraft and ship operators. 
NetJets provides fractional ownership programs for general aviation aircraft. Nebraska Furniture 
Mart, R.C. Willey Home Furnishings, Star Furniture and Jordan’s Furniture are retailers of home 
furnishings. Borsheims, Helzberg Diamond Shops and Ben Bridge Jeweler are retailers of fine 
jewelry. 

In addition, other manufacturing, service and retail businesses include: Buffalo News, a 
publisher of a daily and Sunday newspaper; See’s Candies, a manufacturer and seller of boxed 
chocolates and other confectionery products; Scott Fetzer, a diversified manufacturer and 
distributor of commercial and industrial products, the principal products are sold under the Kirby 
and Campbell Hausfeld brand names; Albecca, a designer, manufacturer, and distributor of high- 
quality picture framing products; CTB International, a manufacturer of equipment for the livestock 
and agricultural industries; International Dairy Queen, a licensor and service provider to about 
6,000 stores that offer prepared dairy treats and food; The Pampered Chef, the premier direct seller 
of kitchen tools in the U.S.; Forest River, a leading manufacturer of leisure vehicles in the U.S.; 
Business Wire, the leading global distributor of corporate news, multimedia and regulatory filings; 
Iscar Metalworking Companies, an industry leader in the metal cutting tools business; TTI, Inc., a 
leading distributor of electronic components and Richline Group, a leading jewelry manufacturer. 

Operating decisions for the various Berkshire businesses are made by managers of the 
business units. Investment decisions and all other capital allocation decisions are made for 
Berkshire and its subsidiaries by Warren E. Buffett, in consultation with Charles T. Munger. Mr. 
Buffett is Chairman and Mr. Munger is Vice Chairman of Berkshire’s Board of Directors. 
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Note: The following table appears in the printed Annual Report on the facing page of the Chairman's Letter 
and is referred to in that letter. 


Notes: 


Berkshire’s Corporate Performance vs. the S&P 500 


Annual Percentage Change 


in Per-Share in S&P 500 
Book Value of with Dividends Relative 
Berkshire Included Results 

Year (1) (2) (1)-(2) 
1965 23.8 10.0 13.8 
1966 20.3 (11.7) 32.0 
1967 11.0 30.9 (19.9) 
1968 19.0 11.0 8.0 
1969 16.2 (8.4) 24.6 
1970 12.0 3.9 8.1 
1971 16.4 14.6 1.8 
1972 21.7 18.9 2.8 
1973 4.7 (14.8) 19.5 
1974 5.5 (26.4) 31.9 
1975 21.9 37.2 (15.3) 
1976 59.3 23.6 35.7 
1977 31.9 (7.4) 39.3 
1978 24.0 6.4 17.6 
1979 35.7 18.2 17.5 
1980 19.3 32.3 (13.0) 
1981 31.4 (5.0) 36.4 
1982 40.0 21.4 18.6 
1983 32.3 22.4 9.9 
1984 13.6 6.1 7.5 
1985 48.2 31.6 16.6 
1986 26.1 18.6 7.5 
1987 19.5 5.1 14.4 
1988 20.1 16.6 3.5 
1989 44.4 31.7 12.7 
1990 7.4 (3.1) 10.5 
1991 39.6 30.5 9.1 
1992 20.3 7.6 12.7 
1993 14.3 10.1 4.2 
1994 13.9 1.3 12.6 
1995 43.1 37.6 5.5 
1996 31.8 23.0 8.8 
1997 34.1 33.4 Lf 
1998 48.3 28.6 19.7 
1999 5 21.0 (20.5) 
2000 6.5 (9.1) 15.6 
2001 (6.2) (11.9) 5.7 
2002 10.0 (22.1) 32.1 
2003 21.0 28.7 (7.7) 
2004 10.5 10.9 (.4) 
2005 6.4 4.9 1.5 
2006 18.4 15.8 2.6 
2007 11.0 5.5 5.5 
Compounded Annual Gain — 1965-2007 21.1% 10.3% 10.8 
Overall Gain — 1964-2007 400,863% 6,840% 


Data are for calendar years with these exceptions: 1965 and 1966, year ended 9/30; 1967, 15 months ended 12/31. 


Starting in 1979, accounting rules required insurance companies to value the equity securities they hold at market 
rather than at the lower of cost or market, which was previously the requirement. In this table, Berkshire’s results 
through 1978 have been restated to conform to the changed rules. In all other respects, the results are calculated using 
the numbers originally reported. 


The S&P 500 numbers are pre-tax whereas the Berkshire numbers are after-tax. If a corporation such as Berkshire 
were simply to have owned the S&P 500 and accrued the appropriate taxes, its results would have lagged the S&P 500 
in years when that index showed a positive return, but would have exceeded the S&P 500 in years when the index 
showed a negative return. Over the years, the tax costs would have caused the aggregate lag to be substantial. 


BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 


To the Shareholders of Berkshire Hathaway Inc.: 


Our gain in net worth during 2007 was $12.3 billion, which increased the per-share book value of 
both our Class A and Class B stock by 11%. Over the last 43 years (that is, since present management took 
over) book value has grown from $19 to $78,008, a rate of 21.1% compounded annually.* 


Overall, our 76 operating businesses did well last year. The few that had problems were primarily 
those linked to housing, among them our brick, carpet and real estate brokerage operations. Their setbacks 
are minor and temporary. Our competitive position in these businesses remains strong, and we have first- 
class CEOs who run them right, in good times or bad. 


Some major financial institutions have, however, experienced staggering problems because they 
engaged in the “weakened lending practices” I described in last year’s letter. John Stumpf, CEO of Wells 
Fargo, aptly dissected the recent behavior of many lenders: “It is interesting that the industry has invented 
new ways to lose money when the old ways seemed to work just fine.” 


You may recall a 2003 Silicon Valley bumper sticker that implored, “Please, God, Just One More 
Bubble.” Unfortunately, this wish was promptly granted, as just about all Americans came to believe that 
house prices would forever rise. That conviction made a borrower’s income and cash equity seem 
unimportant to lenders, who shoveled out money, confident that HPA — house price appreciation — would 
cure all problems. Today, our country is experiencing widespread pain because of that erroneous belief. 
As house prices fall, a huge amount of financial folly is being exposed. You only learn who has been 
swimming naked when the tide goes out — and what we are witnessing at some of our largest financial 
institutions is an ugly sight. 


Turning to happier thoughts, we can report that Berkshire’s newest acquisitions of size, TTI and 
Iscar, led by their CEOs, Paul Andrews and Jacob Harpaz respectively, performed magnificently in 2007. 
Iscar is as impressive a manufacturing operation as I’ve seen, a view I reported last year and that was 
confirmed by a visit I made in the fall to its extraordinary plant in Korea. 


Finally, our insurance business — the cornerstone of Berkshire — had an excellent year. Part of the 
reason is that we have the best collection of insurance managers in the business — more about them later. 
But we also were very lucky in 2007, the second year in a row free of major insured catastrophes. 


That party is over. It’s a certainty that insurance-industry profit margins, including ours, will fall 
significantly in 2008. Prices are down, and exposures inexorably rise. Even if the U.S. has its third 
consecutive catastrophe-light year, industry profit margins will probably shrink by four percentage points 
or so. If the winds roar or the earth trembles, results could be far worse. So be prepared for lower 
insurance earnings during the next few years. 


Yardsticks 
Berkshire has two major areas of value. The first is our investments: stocks, bonds and cash 


equivalents. At yearend these totaled $141 billion (not counting those in our finance or utility operations, 
which we assign to our second bucket of value). 


* All per-share figures used in this report apply to Berkshire’s A shares. Figures for the B shares 
are 1/30" of those shown for the A. 


Insurance float — money we temporarily hold in our insurance operations that does not belong to 
us — funds $59 billion of our investments. This float is “free” as long as insurance underwriting breaks 
even, meaning that the premiums we receive equal the losses and expenses we incur. Of course, insurance 
underwriting is volatile, swinging erratically between profits and losses. Over our entire history, however, 
we’ve been profitable, and I expect we will average breakeven results or better in the future. If we do that, 
our investments can be viewed as an unencumbered source of value for Berkshire shareholders. 


Berkshire’s second component of value is earnings that come from sources other than investments 
and insurance. These earnings are delivered by our 66 non-insurance companies, itemized on page 76. In 
our early years, we focused on the investment side. During the past two decades, however, we have put 
ever more emphasis on the development of earnings from non-insurance businesses. 


The following tables illustrate this shift. In the first we tabulate per-share investments at 14-year 
intervals. We exclude those applicable to minority interests. 


Per-Share Compounded Annual 
Year Investments Years Gain in Per-Share Investments 
1965 $ 4 
1979 577 1965-1979 42.8% 
1993 13,961 1979-1993 25.6% 
2007 90,343 1993-2007 14.3% 


For the entire 42 years, our compounded annual gain in per-share investments was 27.1%. But the 
trend has been downward as we increasingly used our available funds to buy operating businesses. 


Here’s the record on how earnings of our non-insurance businesses have grown, again on a per- 
share basis and after applicable minority interests. 


Per Share Compounded Annual Gain in Per- 
Year Pre-Tax Earnings Years Share Pre-Tax Earnings 
1965 $ 64 
1979 18 1965-1979 11.1% 
1993 212 1979-1993 19.1% 
2007 4,093 1993-2007 23.5% 


For the entire period, the compounded annual gain was 17.8%, with gains accelerating as our 
focus shifted. 


Though these tables may help you gain historical perspective and be useful in valuation, they are 
completely misleading in predicting future possibilities. Berkshire’s past record can’t be duplicated or 
even approached. Our base of assets and earnings is now far too large for us to make outsized gains in the 
future. 


Charlie Munger, my partner at Berkshire, and I will continue to measure our progress by the two 
yardsticks I have just described and will regularly update you on the results. Though we can’t come close 
to duplicating the past, we will do our best to make sure the future is not disappointing. 
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In our efforts, we will be aided enormously by the managers who have joined Berkshire. This is 
an unusual group in several ways. First, most of them have no financial need to work. Many sold us their 
businesses for large sums and run them because they love doing so, not because they need the money. 
Naturally they wish to be paid fairly, but money alone is not the reason they work hard and productively. 


A second, somewhat related, point about these managers is that they have exactly the job they 
want for the rest of their working years. At almost any other company, key managers below the top aspire 
to keep climbing the pyramid. For them, the subsidiary or division they manage today is a way station — or 
so they hope. Indeed, if they are in their present positions five years from now, they may well feel like 
failures. 


Conversely, our CEOs’ scorecards for success are not whether they obtain my job but instead are 
the long-term performances of their businesses. Their decisions flow from a here-today, here-forever 
mindset. I think our rare and hard-to-replicate managerial structure gives Berkshire a real advantage. 


Acquisitions 


Though our managers may be the best, we will need large and sensible acquisitions to get the 
growth in operating earnings we wish. Here, we made little progress in 2007 until very late in the year. 
Then, on Christmas day, Charlie and I finally earned our paychecks by contracting for the largest cash 
purchase in Berkshire’s history. 


The seeds of this transaction were planted in 1954. That fall, only three months into a new job, I 
was sent by my employers, Ben Graham and Jerry Newman, to a shareholders’ meeting of Rockwood 
Chocolate in Brooklyn. A young fellow had recently taken control of this company, a manufacturer of 
assorted cocoa-based items. He had then initiated a one-of-a-kind tender, offering 80 pounds of cocoa 
beans for each share of Rockwood stock. I described this transaction in a section of the 1988 annual report 
that explained arbitrage. I also told you that Jay Pritzker — the young fellow mentioned above — was the 
business genius behind this tax-efficient idea, the possibilities for which had escaped all the other experts 
who had thought about buying Rockwood, including my bosses, Ben and Jerry. 


At the meeting, Jay was friendly and gave me an education on the 1954 tax code. I came away 
very impressed. Thereafter, I avidly followed Jay’s business dealings, which were many and brilliant. His 
valued partner was his brother, Bob, who for nearly 50 years ran Marmon Group, the home for most of the 
Pritzker businesses. 


Jay died in 1999, and Bob retired early in 2002. Around then, the Pritzker family decided to 
gradually sell or reorganize certain of its holdings, including Marmon, a company operating 125 
businesses, managed through nine sectors. Marmon’s largest operation is Union Tank Car, which together 
with a Canadian counterpart owns 94,000 rail cars that are leased to various shippers. The original cost of 
this fleet is $5.1 billion. All told, Marmon has $7 billion in sales and about 20,000 employees. 


We will soon purchase 60% of Marmon and will acquire virtually all of the balance within six 
years. Our initial outlay will be $4.5 billion, and the price of our later purchases will be based on a formula 
tied to earnings. Prior to our entry into the picture, the Pritzker family received substantial consideration 
from Marmon’s distribution of cash, investments and certain businesses. 


This deal was done in the way Jay would have liked. We arrived at a price using only Marmon’s 
financial statements, employing no advisors and engaging in no nit-picking. I knew that the business 
would be exactly as the Pritzkers represented, and they knew that we would close on the dot, however 
chaotic financial markets might be. During the past year, many large deals have been renegotiated or killed 
entirely. With the Pritzkers, as with Berkshire, a deal is a deal. 


Marmon’s CEO, Frank Ptak, works closely with a long-time associate, John Nichols. John was 
formerly the highly successful CEO of Illinois Tool Works (ITW), where he teamed with Frank to run a 
mix of industrial businesses. Take a look at their ITW record; you’ll be impressed. 


Byron Trott of Goldman Sachs — whose praises I sang in the 2003 report — facilitated the Marmon 
transaction. Byron is the rare investment banker who puts himself in his client’s shoes. Charlie and I trust 
him completely. 


You'll like the code name that Goldman Sachs assigned the deal. Marmon entered the auto 
business in 1902 and exited it in 1933. Along the way it manufactured the Wasp, a car that won the first 
Indianapolis 500 race, held in 1911. So this deal was labeled “Indy 500.” 
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In May 2006, I spoke at a lunch at Ben Bridge, our Seattle-based jewelry chain. The audience was 
a number of its vendors, among them Dennis Ulrich, owner of a company that manufactured gold jewelry. 


In January 2007, Dennis called me, suggesting that with Berkshire’s support he could build a large 
jewelry supplier. We soon made a deal for his business, simultaneously purchasing a supplier of about 
equal size. The new company, Richline Group, has since made two smaller acquisitions. Even with those, 
Richline is far below the earnings threshold we normally require for purchases. I’m willing to bet, 
however, that Dennis — with the help of his partner, Dave Meleski — will build a large operation, earning 
good returns on capital employed. 


Businesses — The Great, the Good and the Gruesome 


Let’s take a look at what kind of businesses turn us on. And while we’re at it, let’s also discuss 
what we wish to avoid. 


Charlie and I look for companies that have a) a business we understand; b) favorable long-term 
economics; c) able and trustworthy management; and d) a sensible price tag. We like to buy the whole 
business or, if management is our partner, at least 80%. When control-type purchases of quality aren’t 
available, though, we are also happy to simply buy small portions of great businesses by way of stock- 
market purchases. It’s better to have a part interest in the Hope Diamond than to own all of a rhinestone. 


A truly great business must have an enduring “moat” that protects excellent returns on invested 
capital. The dynamics of capitalism guarantee that competitors will repeatedly assault any business 
“castle” that is earning high returns. Therefore a formidable barrier such as a company’s being the low- 
cost producer (GEICO, Costco) or possessing a powerful world-wide brand (Coca-Cola, Gillette, American 
Express) is essential for sustained success. Business history is filled with “Roman Candles,” companies 
whose moats proved illusory and were soon crossed. 


Our criterion of “enduring” causes us to rule out companies in industries prone to rapid and 
continuous change. Though capitalism’s “creative destruction” is highly beneficial for society, it precludes 
investment certainty. A moat that must be continuously rebuilt will eventually be no moat at all. 


Additionally, this criterion eliminates the business whose success depends on having a great 
manager. Of course, a terrific CEO is a huge asset for any enterprise, and at Berkshire we have an 
abundance of these managers. Their abilities have created billions of dollars of value that would never 
have materialized if typical CEOs had been running their businesses. 


But if a business requires a superstar to produce great results, the business itself cannot be deemed 
great. A medical partnership led by your area’s premier brain surgeon may enjoy outsized and growing 
earnings, but that tells little about its future. The partnership’s moat will go when the surgeon goes. You 
can count, though, on the moat of the Mayo Clinic to endure, even though you can’t name its CEO. 


Long-term competitive advantage in a stable industry is what we seek in a business. If that comes 
with rapid organic growth, great. But even without organic growth, such a business is rewarding. We will 
simply take the lush earnings of the business and use them to buy similar businesses elsewhere. There’s no 
rule that you have to invest money where you’ve earned it. Indeed, it’s often a mistake to do so: Truly 
great businesses, earning huge returns on tangible assets, can’t for any extended period reinvest a large 
portion of their earnings internally at high rates of return. 


Let’s look at the prototype of a dream business, our own See’s Candy. The boxed-chocolates 
industry in which it operates is unexciting: Per-capita consumption in the U.S. is extremely low and doesn’t 
grow. Many once-important brands have disappeared, and only three companies have earned more than 
token profits over the last forty years. Indeed, I believe that See’s, though it obtains the bulk of its revenues 
from only a few states, accounts for nearly half of the entire industry’s earnings. 


At See’s, annual sales were 16 million pounds of candy when Blue Chip Stamps purchased the 
company in 1972. (Charlie and I controlled Blue Chip at the time and later merged it into Berkshire.) Last 
year See’s sold 31 million pounds, a growth rate of only 2% annually. Yet its durable competitive 
advantage, built by the See’s family over a 50-year period, and strengthened subsequently by Chuck 
Huggins and Brad Kinstler, has produced extraordinary results for Berkshire. 


We bought See’s for $25 million when its sales were $30 million and pre-tax earnings were less 
than $5 million. The capital then required to conduct the business was $8 million. (Modest seasonal debt 
was also needed for a few months each year.) Consequently, the company was earning 60% pre-tax on 
invested capital. Two factors helped to minimize the funds required for operations. First, the product was 
sold for cash, and that eliminated accounts receivable. Second, the production and distribution cycle was 
short, which minimized inventories. 


Last year See’s sales were $383 million, and pre-tax profits were $82 million. The capital now 
required to run the business is $40 million. This means we have had to reinvest only $32 million since 
1972 to handle the modest physical growth — and somewhat immodest financial growth — of the business. 
In the meantime pre-tax earnings have totaled $1.35 billion. All of that, except for the $32 million, has 
been sent to Berkshire (or, in the early years, to Blue Chip). After paying corporate taxes on the profits, we 
have used the rest to buy other attractive businesses. Just as Adam and Eve kick-started an activity that led 
to six billion humans, See’s has given birth to multiple new streams of cash for us. (The biblical command 
to “be fruitful and multiply” is one we take seriously at Berkshire.) 


There aren’t many See’s in Corporate America. Typically, companies that increase their earnings 
from $5 million to $82 million require, say, $400 million or so of capital investment to finance their 
growth. That’s because growing businesses have both working capital needs that increase in proportion to 
sales growth and significant requirements for fixed asset investments. 


A company that needs large increases in capital to engender its growth may well prove to be a 
satisfactory investment. There is, to follow through on our example, nothing shabby about earning $82 
million pre-tax on $400 million of net tangible assets. But that equation for the owner is vastly different 
from the See’s situation. It’s far better to have an ever-increasing stream of earnings with virtually no 
major capital requirements. Ask Microsoft or Google. 


One example of good, but far from sensational, business economics is our own FlightSafety. This 
company delivers benefits to its customers that are the equal of those delivered by any business that I know 
of. It also possesses a durable competitive advantage: Going to any other flight-training provider than the 
best is like taking the low bid on a surgical procedure. 


Nevertheless, this business requires a significant reinvestment of earnings if it is to grow. When 
we purchased FlightSafety in 1996, its pre-tax operating earnings were $111 million, and its net investment 
in fixed assets was $570 million. Since our purchase, depreciation charges have totaled $923 million. But 
capital expenditures have totaled $1.635 billion, most of that for simulators to match the new airplane 
models that are constantly being introduced. (A simulator can cost us more than $12 million, and we have 
273 of them.) Our fixed assets, after depreciation, now amount to $1.079 billion. Pre-tax operating 
earnings in 2007 were $270 million, a gain of $159 million since 1996. That gain gave us a good, but far 
from See’s-like, return on our incremental investment of $509 million. 


Consequently, if measured only by economic returns, FlightSafety is an excellent but not 
extraordinary business. Its put-up-more-to-earn-more experience is that faced by most corporations. For 
example, our large investment in regulated utilities falls squarely in this category. We will earn 
considerably more money in this business ten years from now, but we will invest many billions to make it. 


Now let’s move to the gruesome. The worst sort of business is one that grows rapidly, requires 
significant capital to engender the growth, and then earns little or no money. Think airlines. Here a 
durable competitive advantage has proven elusive ever since the days of the Wright Brothers. Indeed, if a 
farsighted capitalist had been present at Kitty Hawk, he would have done his successors a huge favor by 
shooting Orville down. 


The airline industry’s demand for capital ever since that first flight has been insatiable. Investors 
have poured money into a bottomless pit, attracted by growth when they should have been repelled by it. 
And I, to my shame, participated in this foolishness when I had Berkshire buy U.S. Air preferred stock in 
1989. As the ink was drying on our check, the company went into a tailspin, and before long our preferred 
dividend was no longer being paid. But we then got very lucky. In one of the recurrent, but always 
misguided, bursts of optimism for airlines, we were actually able to sell our shares in 1998 for a hefty gain. 
In the decade following our sale, the company went bankrupt. Twice. 


To sum up, think of three types of “savings accounts.” The great one pays an extraordinarily high 
interest rate that will rise as the years pass. The good one pays an attractive rate of interest that will be 
eamed also on deposits that are added. Finally, the gruesome account both pays an inadequate interest rate 
and requires you to keep adding money at those disappointing returns. 
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And now it’s confession time. It should be noted that no consultant, board of directors or 
investment banker pushed me into the mistakes I will describe. In tennis parlance, they were all unforced 
elrors. 


To begin with, I almost blew the See’s purchase. The seller was asking $30 million, and I was 
adamant about not going above $25 million. Fortunately, he caved. Otherwise I would have balked, and 
that $1.35 billion would have gone to somebody else. 


About the time of the See’s purchase, Tom Murphy, then running Capital Cities Broadcasting, 
called and offered me the Dallas-Fort Worth NBC station for $35 million. The station came with the Fort 
Worth paper that Capital Cities was buying, and under the “cross-ownership” rules Murph had to divest it. 
I knew that TV stations were See’s-like businesses that required virtually no capital investment and had 
excellent prospects for growth. They were simple to run and showered cash on their owners. 


Moreover, Murph, then as now, was a close friend, a man I admired as an extraordinary manager 
and outstanding human being. He knew the television business forward and backward and would not have 
called me unless he felt a purchase was certain to work. In effect Murph whispered “buy” into my ear. But 
I didn’t listen. 


In 2006, the station earned $73 million pre-tax, bringing its total earnings since I turned down the 
deal to at least $1 billion — almost all available to its owner for other purposes. Moreover, the property now 
has a capital value of about $800 million. Why did I say “no”? The only explanation is that my brain had 
gone on vacation and forgot to notify me. (My behavior resembled that of a politician Molly Ivins once 
described: “If his I.Q. was any lower, you would have to water him twice a day.”) 


Finally, I made an even worse mistake when I said “yes” to Dexter, a shoe business I bought in 
1993 for $433 million in Berkshire stock (25,203 shares of A). What I had assessed as durable competitive 
advantage vanished within a few years. But that’s just the beginning: By using Berkshire stock, I 
compounded this error hugely. That move made the cost to Berkshire shareholders not $400 million, but 
rather $3.5 billion. In essence, I gave away 1.6% of a wonderful business — one now valued at $220 billion 
— to buy a worthless business. 


To date, Dexter is the worst deal that I’ve made. But I’ll make more mistakes in the future — you 
can bet on that. A line from Bobby Bare’s country song explains what too often happens with acquisitions: 
“T’ve never gone to bed with an ugly woman, but I’ve sure woke up with a few.” 


i i i i i 


Now, let’s examine the four major operating sectors of Berkshire. Each sector has vastly different 
balance sheet and income account characteristics. Therefore, lumping them together impedes analysis. So 
we’ll present them as four separate businesses, which is how Charlie and I view them. 


Insurance 


The best anecdote I’ve heard during the current presidential campaign came from Mitt Romney, 
who asked his wife, Ann, “When we were young, did you ever in your wildest dreams think I might be 
president?” To which she replied, “Honey, you weren’t in my wildest dreams.” 


When we first entered the property/casualty insurance business in 1967, my wildest dreams did 
not envision our current operation. Here’s how we did in the first five years after purchasing National 
Indemnity: 


Year Underwriting Profit (Loss) Float 
(in millions) 

1967 $ 0.4 $18.5 

1968 0.6 21.3 

1969 0.1 25.4 

1970 (0.4) 39.4 

1971 1.4 65.6 


To put it charitably, we were a slow starter. But things changed. Here’s the record of the last five 


years: 
Year Underwriting Profit (Loss) Float 
(in millions) 
2003 $1,718 $44,220 
2004 1,551 46,094 
2005 53 49,287 
2006 3,838 50,887 
2007 3,374 58,698 


This metamorphosis has been accomplished by some extraordinary managers. Let’s look at what 
each has achieved. 


GEICO possesses the widest moat of any of our insurers, one carefully protected and expanded by 
Tony Nicely, its CEO. Last year — again - GEICO had the best growth record among major auto 
insurers, increasing its market share to 7.2%. When Berkshire acquired control in 1995, that share 
was 2.5%. Not coincidentally, annual ad expenditures by GEICO have increased from $31 million 
to $751 million during the same period. 


Tony, now 64, joined GEICO at 18. Every day since, he has been passionate about the company — 
proud of how it could both save money for its customers and provide growth opportunities for its 
associates. Even now, with sales at $12 billion, Tony feels GEICO is just getting started. So do I. 


Here’s some evidence. In the last three years, GEICO has increased its share of the motorcycle 
market from 2.1% to 6%. We’ve also recently begun writing policies on ATVs and RVs. And in 
November we wrote our first commercial auto policy. GEICO and National Indemnity are 
working together in the commercial field, and early results are very encouraging. 


Even in aggregate, these lines will remain a small fraction of our personal auto volume. 
Nevertheless, they should deliver a growing stream of underwriting profits and float. 


General Re, our international reinsurer, is by far our largest source of “home-grown” float — $23 
billion at yearend. This operation is now a huge asset for Berkshire. Our ownership, however, 
had a shaky start. 


For decades, General Re was the Tiffany of reinsurers, admired by all for its underwriting skills 
and discipline. This reputation, unfortunately, outlived its factual underpinnings, a flaw that I 
completely missed when I made the decision in 1998 to merge with General Re. The General Re 
of 1998 was not operated as the General Re of 1968 or 1978. 


Now, thanks to Joe Brandon, General Re’s CEO, and his partner, Tad Montross, the luster of the 
company has been restored. Joe and Tad have been running the business for six years and have 
been doing first-class business in a first-class way, to use the words of J. P. Morgan. They have 
restored discipline to underwriting, reserving and the selection of clients. 


Their job was made more difficult by costly and time-consuming legacy problems, both in the 
U.S. and abroad. Despite that diversion, Joe and Tad have delivered excellent underwriting results 
while skillfully repositioning the company for the future. 


Since joining Berkshire in 1986, Ajit Jain has built a truly great specialty reinsurance operation 
from scratch. For one-of-a-kind mammoth transactions, the world now turns to him. 


Last year I told you in detail about the Equitas transfer of huge, but capped, liabilities to Berkshire 
for a single premium of $7.1 billion. At this very early date, our experience has been good. But 
this doesn’t tell us much because it’s just one straw in a fifty-year-or-more wind. What we know 
for sure, however, is that the London team who joined us, headed by Scott Moser, is first-rate and 
has become a valuable asset for our insurance business. 


Finally, we have our smaller operations, which serve specialized segments of the insurance 
market. In aggregate, these companies have performed extraordinarily well, earning above- 
average underwriting profits and delivering valuable float for investment. 


Last year BoatU.S., headed by Bill Oakerson, was added to the group. This company manages an 
association of about 650,000 boat owners, providing them services similar to those offered by 
AAA auto clubs to drivers. Among the association’s offerings is boat insurance. Learn more 
about this operation by visiting its display at the annual meeting. 
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Below we show the record of our four categories of property/casualty insurance. 


Underwriting Profit Yearend Float 
(in millions) 

Insurance Operations 2007 2006 2007 2006 
General Re wu... cece $ 555 $ 526 $23,009 $22,827 
BH Reinsurance ............... 1,427 1,658 23,692 16,860 
GEICO tssctiadeniiaived 1,113 1,314 7,768 7,171 
Other Primary................ 279 340* 4,229 4,029* 

$3,374 $3,838 $58,698 $50,887 


* Includes Applied Underwriters from May 19, 2006. 
Regulated Utility Business 


Berkshire has an 87.4% (diluted) interest in MidAmerican Energy Holdings, which owns a wide 
variety of utility operations. The largest of these are (1) Yorkshire Electricity and Northern Electric, whose 
3.8 million electric customers make it the third largest distributor of electricity in the U.K.; (2) 
MidAmerican Energy, which serves 720,000 electric customers, primarily in Iowa; (3) Pacific Power and 
Rocky Mountain Power, serving about 1.7 million electric customers in six western states; and (4) Kern 
River and Northern Natural pipelines, which carry about 8% of the natural gas consumed in the U.S. 


Our partners in ownership of MidAmerican are Walter Scott, and its two terrific managers, Dave 
Sokol and Greg Abel. It’s unimportant how many votes each party has; we make major moves only when 
we are unanimous in thinking them wise. Eight years of working with Dave, Greg and Walter have 
underscored my original belief: Berkshire couldn’t have better partners. 


Somewhat incongruously, MidAmerican also owns the second largest real estate brokerage firm in 
the U.S., HomeServices of America. This company operates through 20 locally-branded firms with 18,800 
agents. Last year was a slow year for residential sales, and 2008 will probably be slower. We will 
continue, however, to acquire quality brokerage operations when they are available at sensible prices. 


Here are some key figures on MidAmerican’s operation: 


Earnings (in millions) 


2007 2006 
UK tities ihren eusrebaasiannnesd niin Basanti Beha eas $ 337 $ 338 
TG Waritility isis cette ciarhbesteccnadscah i avieesosieiat siguta tease hteneblae eaavuteadhpieteaaiee na 412 348 
Western utilities (acquired March 21, 2006) ..........cscecsseessesceescesecesecesecseeceaeenes 692 356 
PIPE lINOS.55. <i. baviessctoves sudoses stevie sesh seviceuse evseseavoeunediderssten ei eadblovarvecchennatkteves tery 473 376 
FIOMESOLVICES s cccecsssaelvessic cv eegestseteysile tien ecedesunsessnennedt pane sie tooceedbee vance cuenneadsevebslegs 42 74 
OEE (Met) sfc vectecdoccels ceasscas cuacevtevdesveadenal cule tusteschevaseh So bantan SSecesdylovestesceennadk totes tiers 130 245 
Eamings before corporate interest and taXeS ............::cesccesecesecsseesseeeeeeseesseeseeesees 2,086 1,737 
Interest, other than to Berkshire .............cc:cesscessceseeesceseceeeceseceseceecneecneeeneeeneeenens (312) (261) 
Interest on Berkshire junior debt ..............ccceescesscescceseceseceneceeecseeeneeeeecneeenseeseeeeees (108) (134) 
INCOME TAX 1.9 a ooecs csavtaveshs cents cou chet satexncis. dulovseiacvoeuseaiderssiee tute dbo wreceadenieubtees (477) (426) 
IN@t Carini Sys. susie eav Suiatsecsdesnevsbevocseterl wieveaseeahiohs ventas get elevate toeacdee tes $ 1,189 $ 916 
Earnings applicable to Berkshire™ ............cccccccsssssssessesesscsseseeecseeseeseseeseeeeseeseseees $1,114 $ 885 
Debt Owed to Others...........ccccccesssssssscccccecssssscseccscecssssssssssscecesssesesevcessesssesesesseeees 19,002 16,946 
Debt owed to Berkshire .............cccccsscssscececssssssscccseececsssssesesevcecssssessesessecsesssessssess 821 1,055 


*Includes interest earned by Berkshire (net of related income taxes) of $70 in 2007 and $87 in 2006. 
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We agreed to purchase 35,464,337 shares of MidAmerican at $35.05 per share in 1999, a year in 
which its per-share earnings were $2.59. Why the odd figure of $35.05? I originally decided the business 
was worth $35.00 per share to Berkshire. Now, I’m a “one-price” guy (remember See’s?) and for several 
days the investment bankers representing MidAmerican had no luck in getting me to increase Berkshire’s 
offer. But, finally, they caught me in a moment of weakness, and I caved, telling them I would go to 
$35.05. With that, I explained, they could tell their client they had wrung the last nickel out of me. At the 
time, it hurt. 


Later on, in 2002, Berkshire purchased 6,700,000 shares at $60 to help finance the acquisition of 
one of our pipelines. Lastly, in 2006, when MidAmerican bought PacifiCorp, we purchased 23,268,793 
shares at $145 per share. 

In 2007, MidAmerican earned $15.78 per share. However, 77¢ of that was non-recurring — a 
reduction in deferred tax at our British utility, resulting from a lowering of the U.K. corporate tax rate. So 
call normalized earnings $15.01 per share. And yes, I’m glad I wilted and offered the extra nickel. 


Manufacturing, Service and Retailing Operations 


Our activities in this part of Berkshire cover the waterfront. Let’s look, though, at a summary 
balance sheet and earnings statement for the entire group. 


Balance Sheet 12/31/07 (in millions) 


Assets Liabilities and Equity 

Cash and equivalent ..........::c:cesceseereees $ 2,080 Notes payable .............:ceseeeeeeeee $ 1,278 

Accounts and notes receivable ............... 4,488 Other current liabilities.............. 7,652 

IN VeNtOLY aie. sesciisedeeecestcsereetinecsavesdeenaecess 5,793 Total current liabilities .............. 8,930 

Other current assets ...........ccccceesseeeeeeees 470 

Total CUITeNt ASSETS... eceeeesesseeeseeeeee 12,831 

Goodwill and other intangibles............... 14,201 Deferred taxes... sceeeeeeeeeees 828 

Fixed aSSCtS........ccccccesssssssccscessessssssssesesees 9,605 Term debt and other liabilities... 3,079 

Other aSSets.........:.ccsccesecssecseecsseeeeeeeeeeeeees 1,685 EQUITY: 505) cess fvishessrerecetiesccodten attends 25,485 
$38,322 $38,322 


Earnings Statement (in millions) 


2007 2006 2005 
REVENUES ort faeo te eat ecat coset tsccapiensaedes wa heeds ee latte, $59,100 $52,660 $46,896 
Operating expenses (including depreciation of $955 in 2007, 
$823 in 2006 and $699 in 2005)... ceeeeeseeseeseeeeeeeneeeeeeees 55,026 49,002 44,190 
IMterest CXPONSe: erec..cpssstevincs ccahiosesstececetgeectestascoenscasioteeryacoeseesvas 127 132 83 
PYO@=CaX CALMIUN GS conser; ccssssesecxsaskisiesadsceeventennshetucesestco tastes Segeistbeses 3,947* 3,526* 2,623* 
Income taxes and minority interests ..............cccescessceseceseeeeceeeeees 1,594 1,395 977 
Neb ilCOMe.iscies ig edvcnactuteiieceeetdo ose ais $_ 2,353 $2,131 $ 1,646 


*Does not include purchase-accounting adjustments. 


This motley group, which sells products ranging from lollipops to motor homes, earned a pleasing 
23% on average tangible net worth last year. It’s noteworthy also that these operations used only minor 
financial leverage in achieving that return. Clearly we own some terrific businesses. We purchased many 
of them, however, at large premiums to net worth — a point reflected in the goodwill item shown on the 
balance sheet — and that fact reduces the earnings on our average carrying value to 9.8%. 
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Here are a few newsworthy items about companies in this sector: 


Shaw, Acme Brick, Johns Manville and MiTek were all hurt in 2007 by the sharp housing 
downturn, with their pre-tax earnings declining 27%, 41%, 38%, and 9% respectively. Overall, 
these companies earned $941 million pre-tax compared to $1.296 billion in 2006. 


Last year, Shaw, MiTek and Acme contracted for tuck-in acquisitions that will help future 
earnings. You can be sure they will be looking for more of these. 


In a tough year for retailing, our standouts were See’s, Borsheims and Nebraska Furniture Mart. 


Two years ago Brad Kinstler was made CEO of See’s. We very seldom move managers from one 
industry to another at Berkshire. But we made an exception with Brad, who had previously run 
our uniform company, Fechheimer, and Cypress Insurance. The move could not have worked out 
better. In his two years, profits at See’s have increased more than 50%. 


At Borsheims, sales increased 15.1%, helped by a 27% gain during Shareholder Weekend. Two 
years ago, Susan Jacques suggested that we remodel and expand the store. I was skeptical, but 
Susan was right. 


Susan came to Borsheims 25 years ago as a $4-an-hour saleswoman. Though she lacked a 
managerial background, I did not hesitate to make her CEO in 1994. She’s smart, she loves the 
business, and she loves her associates. That beats having an MBA degree any time. 


(An aside: Charlie and I are not big fans of resumes. Instead, we focus on brains, passion and 
integrity. Another of our great managers is Cathy Baron Tamraz, who has significantly increased 
Business Wire’s earnings since we purchased it early in 2006. She is an owner’s dream. It is 
positively dangerous to stand between Cathy and a business prospect. Cathy, it should be noted, 
began her career as a cab driver.) 


Finally, at Nebraska Furniture Mart, earnings hit a record as our Omaha and Kansas City stores 
each had sales of about $400 million. These, by some margin, are the two top home furnishings 
stores in the country. In a disastrous year for many furniture retailers, sales at Kansas City 
increased 8%, while in Omaha the gain was 6%. 


Credit the remarkable Blumkin brothers, Ron and Irv, for this performance. Both are close 
personal friends of mine and great businessmen. 


Iscar continues its wondrous ways. Its products are small carbide cutting tools that make large and 
very expensive machine tools more productive. The raw material for carbide is tungsten, mined in 
China. For many decades, Iscar moved tungsten to Israel, where brains turned it into something 
far more valuable. Late in 2007, Iscar opened a large plant in Dalian, China. In effect, we’ve now 
moved the brains to the tungsten. Major opportunities for growth await Iscar. Its management 
team, led by Eitan Wertheimer, Jacob Harpaz, and Danny Goldman, is certain to make the most of 
them. 


Flight services set a record in 2007 with pre-tax earnings increasing 49% to $547 million. 
Corporate aviation had an extraordinary year worldwide, and both of our companies — as runaway 
leaders in their fields — fully participated. 


FlightSafety, our pilot training business, gained 14% in revenues and 20% in pre-tax earnings. 
We estimate that we train about 58% of U.S. corporate pilots. Bruce Whitman, the company’s 
CEO, inherited this leadership position in 2003 from Al Ueltschi, the father of advanced flight 
training, and has proved to be a worthy successor. 
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At NetJets, the inventor of fractional-ownership of jets, we also remain the unchallenged leader. 
We now operate 487 planes in the U.S. and 135 in Europe, a fleet more than twice the size of that 
operated by our three major competitors combined. Because our share of the large-cabin market is 
near 90%, our lead in value terms is far greater. 


The NetJets brand — with its promise of safety, service and security — grows stronger every year. 
Behind this is the passion of one man, Richard Santulli. If you were to pick someone to join you 
in a foxhole, you couldn’t do better than Rich. No matter what the obstacles, he just doesn’t stop. 


Europe is the best example of how Rich’s tenacity leads to success. For the first ten years we 
made little financial progress there, actually running up cumulative losses of $212 million. After 
Rich brought Mark Booth on board to run Europe, however, we began to gain traction. Now we 
have real momentum, and last year earnings tripled. 


In November, our directors met at NetJets headquarters in Columbus and got a look at the 
sophisticated operation there. It is responsible for 1,000 or so flights a day in all kinds of weather, 
with customers expecting top-notch service. Our directors came away impressed by the facility 
and its capabilities — but even more impressed by Rich and his associates. 


Finance and Finance Products 


Our major operation in this category is Clayton Homes, the largest U.S. manufacturer and 
marketer of manufactured homes. Clayton’s market share hit a record 31% last year. But industry volume 
continues to shrink: Last year, manufactured home sales were 96,000, down from 131,000 in 2003, the 
year we bought Clayton. (At the time, it should be remembered, some commentators criticized its directors 
for selling at a cyclical bottom.) 


Though Clayton earns money from both manufacturing and retailing its homes, most of its 
earnings come from an $11 billion loan portfolio, covering 300,000 borrowers. That’s why we include 
Clayton’s operation in this finance section. Despite the many problems that surfaced during 2007 in real 
estate finance, the Clayton portfolio is performing well. Delinquencies, foreclosures and losses during the 
year were at rates similar to those we experienced in our previous years of ownership. 


Clayton’s loan portfolio is financed by Berkshire. For this funding, we charge Clayton one 
percentage point over Berkshire’s borrowing cost — a fee that amounted to $85 million last year. Clayton’s 
2007 pre-tax earnings of $526 million are after its paying this fee. The flip side of this transaction is that 
Berkshire recorded $85 million as income, which is included in “other” in the following table. 


Pre-Tax Earnings 
(in millions) 


2007 2006 

Trading — ordinary inCOMe ...........:sccceeseeeeees $ 272 $ 274 
Life and annuity operation .............:ceeeeeeeee (60) 29 
Leasing Operations ...........ceeeeeeceeseeeseeeeneeeeee 111 182 
Manufactured-housing finance (Clayton)....... 526 513 
Others restieh cys ahe hectare revthcnlb terete soe 157 159 
Income before capital gains............ eee 1,006 1,157 
Trading — capital gains ...........cceeeeseeeseeeeeeee 105 938 
$1,111 $2,095 


The leasing operations tabulated are XTRA, which rents trailers, and CORT, which rents furniture. 
Utilization of trailers was down considerably in 2007 and that led to a drop in earnings at XTRA. That 
company also borrowed $400 million last year and distributed the proceeds to Berkshire. The resulting 
higher interest it is now paying further reduced XTRA’s earnings. 
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Clayton, XTRA and CORT are all good businesses, very ably run by Kevin Clayton, Bill Franz 
and Paul Armold. Each has made tuck-in acquisitions during Berkshire’s ownership. More will come. 


Investments 


We show below our common stock investments at yearend, itemizing those with a market value of 
at least $600 million. 


12/31/07 
Percentage of 
Shares Company Company Owned Cost* Market 
(in millions) 
151,610,700 American Express Company ...........:08 13.1 $ 1,287 $ 7,887 
35,563,200 Anheuser-Busch Companies, Inc............. 4.8 1,718 1,861 
60,828,818 Burlington Northern Santa Fe.................. 17.5 4,731 5,063 
200,000,000 The Coca-Cola Company .............:.:06 8.6 1,299 12,274 
17,508,700 Conoco Phillips ..0........ cee eeeeeeeeeceteeeeeeeee 1.1 1,039 1,546 
64,271,948 Johnson & JOWNsoOn..........cceceesesssesseseees 2.2 3,943 4,287 
124,393,800 Kraft Foods Inc....... cic ceceesesseeseeeees 8.1 4,152 4,059 
48,000,000 Moody’s Corporation ...........:c:ceeseeeeeeees 19.1 499 1,714 
3;48G6:006° . -“POSCO iis avecnsie hei AER tied eee beece 4.5 572 2,136 
101,472,000 The Procter & Gamble Company............ 3.3 1,030 7,450 
17,170,953  $Sanofi-AVeNtis.......00..ccccceeeeeeseceseseesseeeees 1.3 1,466 1,575 
227,307,000 = TeSCO PIC...........cscesscerscrscersesrceescetsceeceesees 2.9 1,326 2,156 
75,176,026 U.S. Bancorp ........eeeeeceeneecsseceeeeecseeeenees 4.4 2,417 2,386 
17,072,192 sUSG-Gorpiis A. sassceticasiect aistestents esi etecied 17.2 536 611 
19,944,300 Wal-Mart Stores, INC. .......cc ccc ceesseseeeeee 0.5 942 948 
1,727,765 The Washington Post Company .............. 18.2 11 1,367 
303,407,068 Wells Fargo & Company..........c:cccceeeeees 9.2 6,677 9,160 
1,724,200 White Mountains Insurance Group Ltd. .. 16.3 369 886 
2 [i 0 =l ec ee eee oe 5,238 7,633 
Total Common Stocks ..........:cccceecseeeeeeee $39,252 $74,999 


*This is our actual purchase price and also our tax basis; GAAP “cost” differs in a few cases 
because of write-ups or write-downs that have been required. 


Overall, we are delighted by the business performance of our investees. In 2007, American 
Express, Coca-Cola and Procter & Gamble, three of our four largest holdings, increased per-share earnings 
by 12%, 14% and 14%. The fourth, Wells Fargo, had a small decline in earnings because of the popping of 
the real estate bubble. Nevertheless, I believe its intrinsic value increased, even if only by a minor amount. 


In the strange world department, note that American Express and Wells Fargo were both 
organized by Henry Wells and William Fargo, Amex in 1850 and Wells in 1852. P&G and Coke began 
business in 1837 and 1886 respectively. Start-ups are not our game. 


I should emphasize that we do not measure the progress of our investments by what their market 
prices do during any given year. Rather, we evaluate their performance by the two methods we apply to the 
businesses we own. The first test is improvement in earnings, with our making due allowance for industry 
conditions. The second test, more subjective, is whether their “moats” — a metaphor for the superiorities 
they possess that make life difficult for their competitors — have widened during the year. All of the “big 
four” scored positively on that test. 
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We made one large sale last year. In 2002 and 2003 Berkshire bought 1.3% of PetroChina for 
$488 million, a price that valued the entire business at about $37 billion. Charlie and I then felt that the 
company was worth about $100 billion. By 2007, two factors had materially increased its value: the price 
of oil had climbed significantly, and PetroChina’s management had done a great job in building oil and gas 
reserves. In the second half of last year, the market value of the company rose to $275 billion, about what 
we thought it was worth compared to other giant oil companies. So we sold our holdings for $4 billion. 


A footnote: We paid the IRS tax of $1.2 billion on our PetroChina gain. This sum paid all costs of 
the U.S. government — defense, social security, you name it — for about four hours. 


oR OK OK OK oe Ae oe Ae OK Ok Ok Ok 


Last year I told you that Berkshire had 62 derivative contracts that I manage. (We also have a few 
left in the General Re runoff book.) Today, we have 94 of these, and they fall into two categories. 


First, we have written 54 contracts that require us to make payments if certain bonds that are 
included in various high-yield indices default. These contracts expire at various times from 2009 to 2013. 
At yearend we had received $3.2 billion in premiums on these contracts; had paid $472 million in losses; 
and in the worst case (though it is extremely unlikely to occur) could be required to pay an additional $4.7 
billion. 


We are certain to make many more payments. But I believe that on premium revenues alone, 
these contracts will prove profitable, leaving aside what we can earn on the large sums we hold. Our 
yearend liability for this exposure was recorded at $1.8 billion and is included in “Derivative Contract 
Liabilities” on our balance sheet. 


The second category of contracts involves various put options we have sold on four stock indices 
(the S&P 500 plus three foreign indices). These puts had original terms of either 15 or 20 years and were 
struck at the market. We have received premiums of $4.5 billion, and we recorded a liability at yearend of 
$4.6 billion. The puts in these contracts are exercisable only at their expiration dates, which occur between 
2019 and 2027, and Berkshire will then need to make a payment only if the index in question is quoted at a 
level below that existing on the day that the put was written. Again, I believe these contracts, in aggregate, 
will be profitable and that we will, in addition, receive substantial income from our investment of the 
premiums we hold during the 15- or 20-year period. 


Two aspects of our derivative contracts are particularly important. First, in all cases we hold the 
money, which means that we have no counterparty risk. 


Second, accounting rules for our derivative contracts differ from those applying to our investment 
portfolio. In that portfolio, changes in value are applied to the net worth shown on Berkshire’s balance 
sheet, but do not affect earnings unless we sell (or write down) a holding. Changes in the value of a 
derivative contract, however, must be applied each quarter to earnings. 


Thus, our derivative positions will sometimes cause large swings in reported earnings, even 
though Charlie and I might believe the intrinsic value of these positions has changed little. He and I will 
not be bothered by these swings — even though they could easily amount to $1 billion or more in a quarter — 
and we hope you won’t be either. You will recall that in our catastrophe insurance business, we are always 
ready to trade increased volatility in reported earnings in the short run for greater gains in net worth in the 
long run. That is our philosophy in derivatives as well. 

OK OK OOK OK 6 OK FE OK OK OK OOK 

The U.S. dollar weakened further in 2007 against major currencies, and it’s no mystery why: 
Americans like buying products made elsewhere more than the rest of the world likes buying products 
made in the U.S. Inevitably, that causes America to ship about $2 billion of IOUs and assets daily to the 
rest of the world. And over time, that puts pressure on the dollar. 
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When the dollar falls, it both makes our products cheaper for foreigners to buy and their products 
more expensive for U.S. citizens. That’s why a falling currency is supposed to cure a trade deficit. Indeed, 
the U.S. deficit has undoubtedly been tempered by the large drop in the dollar. But ponder this: In 2002 
when the Euro averaged 94.6¢, our trade deficit with Germany (the fifth largest of our trading partners) was 
$36 billion, whereas in 2007, with the Euro averaging $1.37, our deficit with Germany was up to $45 
billion. Similarly, the Canadian dollar averaged 64¢ in 2002 and 93¢ in 2007. Yet our trade deficit with 
Canada rose as well, from $50 billion in 2002 to $64 billion in 2007. So far, at least, a plunging dollar has 
not done much to bring our trade activity into balance. 


There’s been much talk recently of sovereign wealth funds and how they are buying large pieces 
of American businesses. This is our doing, not some nefarious plot by foreign governments. Our trade 
equation guarantees massive foreign investment in the U.S. When we force-feed $2 billion daily to the rest 
of the world, they must invest in something here. Why should we complain when they choose stocks over 
bonds? 


Our country’s weakening currency is not the fault of OPEC, China, etc. Other developed 
countries rely on imported oil and compete against Chinese imports just as we do. In developing a sensible 
trade policy, the U.S. should not single out countries to punish or industries to protect. Nor should we take 
actions likely to evoke retaliatory behavior that will reduce America’s exports, true trade that benefits both 
our country and the rest of the world. 


Our legislators should recognize, however, that the current imbalances are unsustainable and 
should therefore adopt policies that will materially reduce them sooner rather than later. Otherwise our $2 
billion daily of force-fed dollars to the rest of the world may produce global indigestion of an unpleasant 
sort. (For other comments about the unsustainability of our trade deficits, see Alan Greenspan’s comments 
on November 19, 2004, the Federal Open Market Committee’s minutes of June 29, 2004, and Ben 
Bernanke’s statement on September 11, 2007.) 


oR Ke Ae oe Ae OK Ae Ok OK OK Ok 


At Berkshire we held only one direct currency position during 2007. That was in — hold your 
breath — the Brazilian real. Not long ago, swapping dollars for reals would have been unthinkable. After 
all, during the past century five versions of Brazilian currency have, in effect, turned into confetti. As has 
been true in many countries whose currencies have periodically withered and died, wealthy Brazilians 
sometimes stashed large sums in the U.S. to preserve their wealth. 


But any Brazilian who followed this apparently prudent course would have lost half his net worth 
over the past five years. Here’s the year-by-year record (indexed) of the real versus the dollar from the end 
of 2002 to yearend 2007: 100; 122; 133; 152; 166; 199. Every year the real went up and the dollar fell. 
Moreover, during much of this period the Brazilian government was actually holding down the value of the 
real and supporting our currency by buying dollars in the market. 


Our direct currency positions have yielded $2.3 billion of pre-tax profits over the past five years, 
and in addition we have profited by holding bonds of U.S. companies that are denominated in other 
currencies. For example, in 2001 and 2002 we purchased €310 million Amazon.com, Inc. 6 7/8 of 2010 at 
57% of par. At the time, Amazon bonds were priced as “junk” credits, though they were anything but. 
(Yes, Virginia, you can occasionally find markets that are ridiculously inefficient — or at least you can find 
them anywhere except at the finance departments of some leading business schools.) 


The Euro denomination of the Amazon bonds was a further, and important, attraction for us. The 
Euro was at 95¢ when we bought in 2002. Therefore, our cost in dollars came to only $169 million. Now 
the bonds sell at 102% of par and the Euro is worth $1.47. In 2005 and 2006 some of our bonds were 
called and we received $253 million for them. Our remaining bonds were valued at $162 million at 
yearend. Of our $246 million of realized and unrealized gain, about $118 million is attributable to the fall 
in the dollar. Currencies do matter. 
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At Berkshire, we will attempt to further increase our stream of direct and indirect foreign earnings. 
Even if we are successful, however, our assets and earnings will always be concentrated in the U.S. 
Despite our country’s many imperfections and unrelenting problems of one sort or another, America’s rule 
of law, market-responsive economic system, and belief in meritocracy are almost certain to produce ever- 
growing prosperity for its citizens. 


oR Ke Ae oe Ae oe OK Ae OK Ok OK Ok 


As [have told you before, we have for some time been well-prepared for CEO succession because 
we have three outstanding internal candidates. The board knows exactly whom it would pick if I were to 
become unavailable, either because of death or diminishing abilities. And that would still leave the board 
with two backups. 


Last year I told you that we would also promptly complete a succession plan for the investment 
job at Berkshire, and we have indeed now identified four candidates who could succeed me in managing 
investments. All manage substantial sums currently, and all have indicated a strong interest in coming to 
Berkshire if called. The board knows the strengths of the four and would expect to hire one or more if the 
need arises. The candidates are young to middle-aged, well-to-do to rich, and all wish to work for 
Berkshire for reasons that go beyond compensation. 


(I’ve reluctantly discarded the notion of my continuing to manage the portfolio after my death — 
abandoning my hope to give new meaning to the term “thinking outside the box.”) 


Fanciful Figures — How Public Companies Juice Earnings 


Former Senator Alan Simpson famously said: “Those who travel the high road in Washington 
need not fear heavy traffic.” If he had sought truly deserted streets, however, the Senator should have 
looked to Corporate America’s accounting. 


An important referendum on which road businesses prefer occurred in 1994. America’s CEOs had 
just strong-armed the U.S. Senate into ordering the Financial Accounting Standards Board to shut up, by a 
vote that was 88-9. Before that rebuke the FASB had shown the audacity — by unanimous agreement, no 
less — to tell corporate chieftains that the stock options they were being awarded represented a form of 
compensation and that their value should be recorded as an expense. 


After the senators voted, the FASB — now educated on accounting principles by the Senate’s 88 
closet CPAs — decreed that companies could choose between two methods of reporting on options. The 
preferred treatment would be to expense their value, but it would also be allowable for companies to ignore 
the expense as long as their options were issued at market value. 


A moment of truth had now arrived for America’s CEOs, and their reaction was not a pretty sight. 
During the next six years, exactly two of the 500 companies in the S&P chose the preferred route. CEOs of 
the rest opted for the low road, thereby ignoring a large and obvious expense in order to report higher 
“earnings.” I’m sure some of them also felt that if they opted for expensing, their directors might in future 
years think twice before approving the mega-grants the managers longed for. 


It turned out that for many CEOs even the low road wasn’t good enough. Under the weakened 
rule, there remained earnings consequences if options were issued with a strike price below market value. 
No problem. To avoid that bothersome rule, a number of companies surreptitiously backdated options to 
falsely indicate that they were granted at current market prices, when in fact they were dished out at prices 
well below market. 


Decades of option-accounting nonsense have now been put to rest, but other accounting choices 
remain — important among these the investment-return assumption a company uses in calculating pension 
expense. It will come as no surprise that many companies continue to choose an assumption that allows 
them to report less-than-solid “earnings.” For the 363 companies in the S&P that have pension plans, this 
assumption in 2006 averaged 8%. Let’s look at the chances of that being achieved. 
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The average holdings of bonds and cash for all pension funds is about 28%, and on these assets 
returns can be expected to be no more than 5%. Higher yields, of course, are obtainable but they carry with 
them a risk of commensurate (or greater) loss. 


This means that the remaining 72% of assets — which are mostly in equities, either held directly or 
through vehicles such as hedge funds or private-equity investments — must earn 9.2% in order for the fund 
overall to achieve the postulated 8%. And that return must be delivered after all fees, which are now far 
higher than they have ever been. 


How realistic is this expectation? Let’s revisit some data I mentioned two years ago: During the 
20" Century, the Dow advanced from 66 to 11,497. This gain, though it appears huge, shrinks to 5.3% 
when compounded annually. An investor who owned the Dow throughout the century would also have 
received generous dividends for much of the period, but only about 2% or so in the final years. It was a 
wonderful century. 


Think now about this century. For investors to merely match that 5.3% market-value gain, the 
Dow -— recently below 13,000 — would need to close at about 2,000,000 on December 31, 2099. We are 
now eight years into this century, and we have racked up less than 2,000 of the 1,988,000 Dow points the 
market needed to travel in this hundred years to equal the 5.3% of the last. 


It’s amusing that commentators regularly hyperventilate at the prospect of the Dow crossing an 
even number of thousands, such as 14,000 or 15,000. If they keep reacting that way, a 5.3% annual gain 
for the century will mean they experience at least 1,986 seizures during the next 92 years. While anything 
is possible, does anyone really believe this is the most likely outcome? 


Dividends continue to run about 2%. Even if stocks were to average the 5.3% annual appreciation 
of the 1900s, the equity portion of plan assets — allowing for expenses of .5% — would produce no more 
than 7% or so. And .5% may well understate costs, given the presence of layers of consultants and high- 
priced managers (“helpers”). 


Naturally, everyone expects to be above average. And those helpers — bless their hearts — will 
certainly encourage their clients in this belief. But, as a class, the helper-aided group must be below 
average. The reason is simple: 1) Investors, overall, will necessarily earn an average return, minus costs 
they incur; 2) Passive and index investors, through their very inactivity, will earn that average minus costs 
that are very low; 3) With that group earning average returns, so must the remaining group — the active 
investors. But this group will incur high transaction, management, and advisory costs. Therefore, the 
active investors will have their returns diminished by a far greater percentage than will their inactive 
brethren. That means that the passive group — the “know-nothings” — must win. 


I should mention that people who expect to earn 10% annually from equities during this century — 
envisioning that 2% of that will come from dividends and 8% from price appreciation — are implicitly 
forecasting a level of about 24,000,000 on the Dow by 2100. If your adviser talks to you about double- 
digit returns from equities, explain this math to him — not that it will faze him. Many helpers are apparently 
direct descendants of the queen in Alice in Wonderland, who said: “Why, sometimes I’ve believed as many 
as six impossible things before breakfast.” Beware the glib helper who fills your head with fantasies while 
he fills his pockets with fees. 


Some companies have pension plans in Europe as well as in the U.S. and, in their accounting, 
almost all assume that the U.S. plans will earn more than the non-U.S. plans. This discrepancy is puzzling: 
Why should these companies not put their U.S. managers in charge of the non-U.S. pension assets and let 
them work their magic on these assets as well? I’ve never seen this puzzle explained. But the auditors and 
actuaries who are charged with vetting the return assumptions seem to have no problem with it. 
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What is no puzzle, however, is why CEOs opt for a high investment assumption: It lets them 
report higher earnings. And if they are wrong, as I believe they are, the chickens won’t come home to roost 
until long after they retire. 


After decades of pushing the envelope — or worse — in its attempt to report the highest number 
possible for current earnings, Corporate America should ease up. It should listen to my partner, Charlie: “If 
you ’ve hit three balls out of bounds to the left, aim a little to the right on the next swing.” 


oR OK OK OK oe OK oe Ae OK Ae OK Ok 


Whatever pension-cost surprises are in store for shareholders down the road, these jolts will be 
surpassed many times over by those experienced by taxpayers. Public pension promises are huge and, in 
many cases, funding is woefully inadequate. Because the fuse on this time bomb is long, politicians flinch 
from inflicting tax pain, given that problems will only become apparent long after these officials have 
departed. Promises involving very early retirement — sometimes to those in their low 40s — and generous 
cost-of-living adjustments are easy for these officials to make. In a world where people are living longer 
and inflation is certain, those promises will be anything but easy to keep. 


oR oe Ae ee Ae OK OK OK OK OK OOK 


Having laid out the failures of an “honor system” in American accounting, I need to point out that 
this is exactly the system existing at Berkshire for a truly huge balance-sheet item. In every report we 
make to you, we must guesstimate the loss reserves for our insurance units. If our estimate is wrong, it 
means that both our balance sheet and our earnings statement will be wrong. So naturally we do our best to 
make these guesses accurate. Nevertheless, in every report our estimate is sure to be wrong. 


At yearend 2007, we show an insurance liability of $56 billion that represents our guess as to what 
we will eventually pay for all loss events that occurred before yearend (except for about $3 billion of the 
reserve that has been discounted to present value). We know of many thousands of events and have put a 
dollar value on each that reflects what we believe we will pay, including the associated costs (such as 
attorney’s fees) that we will incur in the payment process. In some cases, among them claims for certain 
serious injuries covered by worker’s compensation, payments will be made for 50 years or more. 


We also include a large reserve for losses that occurred before yearend but that we have yet to hear 
about. Sometimes, the insured itself does not know that a loss has occurred. (Think of an embezzlement 
that remains undiscovered for years.) We sometimes hear about losses from policies that covered our 
insured many decades ago. 


A story I told you some years back illustrates our problem in accurately estimating our loss 
liability: A fellow was on an important business trip in Europe when his sister called to tell him that their 
dad had died. Her brother explained that he couldn’t get back but said to spare nothing on the funeral, 
whose cost he would cover. When he returned, his sister told him that the service had been beautiful and 
presented him with bills totaling $8,000. He paid up but a month later received a bill from the mortuary for 
$10. He paid that, too — and still another $10 charge he received a month later. When a third $10 invoice 
was sent to him the following month, the perplexed man called his sister to ask what was going on. “Oh,” 
she replied, “I forgot to tell you. We buried Dad in a rented suit.” 


At our insurance companies we have an unknown, but most certainly large, number of “rented 
suits” buried around the world. We try to estimate the bill for them accurately. In ten or twenty years, we 
will even be able to make a good guess as to how inaccurate our present guess is. But even that guess will 
be subject to surprises. I personally believe our stated reserves are adequate, but I’ve been wrong several 
times in the past. 
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The Annual Meeting 


Our meeting this year will be held on Saturday, May 3". As always, the doors will open at the 
Qwest Center at 7 a.m., and a new Berkshire movie will be shown at 8:30. At 9:30 we will go directly to 
the question-and-answer period, which (with a break for lunch at the Qwest’s stands) will last until 3:00. 
Then, after a short recess, Charlie and I will convene the annual meeting at 3:15. If you decide to leave 
during the day’s question periods, please do so while Charlie is talking. 


The best reason to exit, of course is to shop. We will help you do that by filling the 194,300- 
square-foot hall that adjoins the meeting area with the products of Berkshire subsidiaries. Last year, the 
27,000 people who came to the meeting did their part, and almost every location racked up record sales. 
But you can do better. (If necessary, I’ll lock the doors.) 


This year we will again showcase a Clayton home (featuring Acme brick, Shaw carpet, Johns 
Manville insulation, MiTek fasteners, Carefree awnings and NFM furniture). You will find that this 1,550- 
square-foot home, priced at $69,500, delivers exceptional value. And after you purchase the house, 
consider also acquiring the Forest River RV and pontoon boat on display nearby. 


GEICO will have a booth staffed by a number of its top counselors from around the country, all of 
them ready to supply you with auto insurance quotes. In most cases, GEICO will be able to give you a 
special shareholder discount (usually 8%). This special offer is permitted by 45 of the 50 jurisdictions in 
which we operate. (One supplemental point: The discount is not additive if you qualify for another, such as 
that given certain groups.) Bring the details of your existing insurance and check out whether we can save 
you money. For at least 50% of you, I believe we can. 


On Saturday, at the Omaha airport, we will have the usual array of aircraft from NetJets available 
for your inspection. Stop by the NetJets booth at the Qwest to learn about viewing these planes. Come to 
Omaha by bus; leave in your new plane. And take all the hair gel and scissors that you wish on board with 
you. 


Next, if you have any money left, visit the Bookworm, where you will find about 25 books and 
DVDs -— all discounted — led again by Poor Charlie’s Almanack. Without any advertising or bookstore 
placement, Charlie’s book has now remarkably sold nearly 50,000 copies. For those of you who can’t 
make the meeting, go to poorcharliesalmanack.com to order a copy. 


An attachment to the proxy material that is enclosed with this report explains how you can obtain 
the credential you will need for admission to the meeting and other events. As for plane, hotel and car 
reservations, we have again signed up American Express (800-799-6634) to give you special help. Carol 
Pedersen, who handles these matters, does a terrific job for us each year, and I thank her for it. Hotel 
rooms can be hard to find, but work with Carol and you will get one. 


At Nebraska Furniture Mart, located on a 77-acre site on 72" Street between Dodge and Pacific, 
we will again be having “Berkshire Weekend” discount pricing. We initiated this special event at NFM 
eleven years ago, and sales during the “Weekend” grew from $5.3 million in 1997 to $30.9 million in 2007. 
This is more volume than most furniture stores register in a year. 


To obtain the Berkshire discount, you must make your purchases between Thursday, May 1* and 
Monday, May 5" inclusive, and also present your meeting credential. The period’s special pricing will 
even apply to the products of several prestigious manufacturers that normally have ironclad rules against 
discounting but which, in the spirit of our shareholder weekend, have made an exception for you. We 
appreciate their cooperation. NFM is open from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through Saturday, and 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. on Sunday. On Saturday this year, from 5:30 p.m. to 8 p.m., NFM is having a Baja Beach Bash 
featuring beef and chicken tacos. 
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At Borsheims, we will again have two shareholder-only events. The first will be a cocktail 
reception from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. on Friday, May 2™. The second, the main gala, will be held on Sunday, 
May 4", from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. On Saturday, we will be open until 6 p.m. 


We will have huge crowds at Borsheims throughout the weekend. For your convenience, 
therefore, shareholder prices will be available from Monday, April 28" through Saturday, May 10". 
During that period, please identify yourself as a shareholder by presenting your meeting credentials or a 
brokerage statement that shows you are a Berkshire holder. 


On Sunday, in a tent outside of Borsheims, a blindfolded Patrick Wolff, twice U.S. chess 
champion, will take on all comers — who will have their eyes wide open — in groups of six. Nearby, 
Norman Beck, a remarkable magician from Dallas, will bewilder onlookers. Additionally, we will have 
Bob Hamman and Sharon Osberg, two of the world’s top bridge experts, available to play bridge with our 
shareholders on Sunday afternoon. 


Gorat’s will again be open exclusively for Berkshire shareholders on Sunday, May 4", and will be 
serving from 4 p.m. until 10 p.m. Last year Gorat’s, which seats 240, served 915 dinners on Shareholder 
Sunday. The three-day total was 2,487 including 656 T-bone steaks, the entrée preferred by the 
cognoscenti. Please remember that to come to Gorat’s on that day, you must have a reservation. To make 
one, call 402-551-3733 on April 1° (but not before). 


We will again have a reception at 4 p.m. on Saturday afternoon for shareholders who have come 
from outside of North America. Every year our meeting draws many people from around the globe, and 
Charlie and I want to be sure we personally greet those who have come so far. Last year we enjoyed 
meeting more than 400 of you from many dozens of countries. Any shareholder who comes from other 
than the U.S. or Canada will be given a special credential and instructions for attending this function. 


oR oe Ae Ke Ae OK Ae OK OK OK Ok 


At 84 and 77, Charlie and I remain lucky beyond our dreams. We were born in America; had 
terrific parents who saw that we got good educations; have enjoyed wonderful families and great health; 
and came equipped with a “business” gene that allows us to prosper in a manner hugely disproportionate to 
that experienced by many people who contribute as much or more to our society’s well-being. Moreover, 
we have long had jobs that we love, in which we are helped in countless ways by talented and cheerful 
associates. Every day is exciting to us; no wonder we tap-dance to work. But nothing is more fun for us 
than getting together with our shareholder-partners at Berkshire’s annual meeting. So join us on May 3“ at 
the Qwest for our annual Woodstock for Capitalists. We’ll see you there. 


February 2008 Warren E. Buffett 
Chairman of the Board 
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BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
ACQUISITION CRITERIA 


We are eager to hear from principals or their representatives about businesses that meet all of the following criteria: 


(1) Large purchases (at least $75 million of pre-tax earnings unless the business will fit into one of our existing units), 
(2) Demonstrated consistent earning power (future projections are of no interest to us, nor are “turnaround” situations), 
(3) Businesses earning good returns on equity while employing little or no debt, 
(4) Management in place (we can’t supply it), 
(5) Simple businesses (if there’s lots of technology, we won’t understand it), 
(6) An offering price (we don’t want to waste our time or that of the seller by talking, even preliminarily, 

about a transaction when price is unknown). 


The larger the company, the greater will be our interest: We would like to make an acquisition in the $5-20 billion range. We are 
not interested, however, in receiving suggestions about purchases we might make in the general stock market. 


We will not engage in unfriendly takeovers. We can promise complete confidentiality and a very fast answer — customarily 
within five minutes — as to whether we’re interested. We prefer to buy for cash, but will consider issuing stock when we receive as 
much in intrinsic business value as we give. We don’t participate in auctions. 


Charlie and I frequently get approached about acquisitions that don’t come close to meeting our tests: We’ve found that if you 
advertise an interest in buying collies, a lot of people will call hoping to sell you their cocker spaniels. A line from a country song 
expresses our feeling about new ventures, turnarounds, or auction-like sales: “When the phone don’t ring, you’ll know it’s me.” 


BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
and Subsidiaries 
Selected Financial Data for the Past Five Years 
(dollars in millions except per share data) 


2007 2006 2005 2004 2003 
Revenues: 
Insurance premiums earned  ..0.....c.ccescsssessessesseesseseeseesssseeees $ 31,783 $ 23,964 $ 21,997 $ 21,085 $ 21,493 
Sales and Service reVENUES ..........ccccesceseeessesseesseeesseeeseseeeeeees 58,243 51,803 46,138 43,222 32,098 
Revenues of utilities and energy businesses ™... 12,628 10,644 —_— — —_ 
Interest, dividend and other investment income 4,979 4,382 3,487 2,816 3,098 
Interest and other revenues of finance and financial 
PrOducts DUSINESSES .........:ceeeeseeeeeeeececceeeteeeseceeeaeeeeeeaeesees 5,103 5,111 4,633 3,788 3,087 
Investment and derivative gains/losses ©)... 5,509 2,635 5,408 3,471 4,083 
Total reVENUES .....c.cccccesessssescsseceseecesesseseseeseseeeeseeeeseseeeeseeeeseeees $118,245 $98,539 §$ 81,663 $ 74,382 $§ 63,859 
Earnings: 
Net-earmitigs Os cs cstsssetauade achseaitst vhabitelcattalalhsvestenwheheet $ 13,213 $11,015 $ 8,528 $7,308  $ 8,151 
Net earnings per Share .......:..cccceseeescesseeeseeseeseeecseeseeseeseeeeeeees $ 8548 §$ 7144 § 5,538 $4,753 §$ 5,309 
Year-end data: 
"FOtAL:ASSOUS!sé:..2. 0 vadehececcosdelevacevbdcecveeceessrsseenesdecndveesecedeonneaegeees $273,160 $248,437 $198,325 $188,874 $180,559 
Notes payable and other borrowings: 
Insurance and other non-finance businesses... ae 2,680 3,698 3,583 3,450 4,182 
Utilities and energy businesses © .............c0000 8 19,002 16,946 — — —_— 
Finance and financial products businesses..............::eeeeee 12,144 11,961 10,868 5,387 4,937 
Shareholders’ CQuity..........esesccescesesceeeeeeeeeceeceeeeeeeeseeseeeeeeaes 120,733 108,419 91,484 85,900 77,596 
Class A equivalent common shares 
outstanding, in thousands ............ceesesececceseeeeeeteceeeeeeeteeenees 1,548 1,543 1,541 1,539 1,537 
Shareholders’ equity per outstanding 
Class A equivalent COMMON ShaFe ..........seesseeeseseeeeteeeeeeeees $ 78,008 $ 70,281 $§ 59,377 $ 55,824 $ 50,498 


“ Insurance premiums earned in 2007 included $7.1 billion from a single reinsurance transaction with Equitas. 


@ On February 9, 2006, Berkshire Hathaway converted its non-voting preferred stock of MidAmerican Energy Holdings 
Company (“MidAmerican”) to common stock and upon conversion, owned approximately 83.4% (80.5% diluted) of the 
voting common stock interests. Accordingly, the Consolidated Financial Statements in 2006 and 2007 reflect the 
consolidation of the accounts of MidAmerican. In each of the three years ending December 31, 2005, Berkshire’s investment 
in MidAmerican was accounted for pursuant to the equity method. 


® The amount of investment and derivative gains and losses for any given period has no predictive value, and variations in 
amount from period to period have no practical analytical value in view of the unrealized appreciation in Berkshire's 
investment portfolio. After-tax investment and derivative gains were $3,579 million in 2007, $1,709 million in 2006, $3,530 
million in 2005, $2,259 million in 2004 and $2,729 million in 2003. Investment gains in 2005 include a non-cash pre-tax 
gain of $5.0 billion ($3.25 billion after-tax) relating to the exchange of Gillette stock for Procter & Gamble stock. 


Net earnings for the year ended December 31, 2005 includes a pre-tax underwriting loss of $3.4 billion in connection with 
Hurricanes Katrina, Rita and Wilma that struck the Gulf coast and Southeast regions of the United States. Such loss reduced 
net earnings by approximately $2.2 billion and earnings per share by $1,446. 
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Management’s Report on Internal Control Over Financial Reporting 


Management of Berkshire Hathaway Inc. is responsible for establishing and maintaining adequate internal control over financial reporting, 
as such term is defined in the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 Rule 13a-15(f). Under the supervision and with the participation of our 
management, including our principal executive officer and principal financial officer, we conducted an evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the Company’s internal control over financial reporting as of December 31, 2007 as required by the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 Rule 
13a-15(c). In making this assessment, we used the criteria set forth in the framework in Internal Control — Integrated Framework issued 
by the Committee of Sponsoring Organizations of the Treadway Commission. Based on our evaluation under the framework in Internal 
Control — Integrated Framework, our management concluded that our internal control over financial reporting was effective as of 
December 31, 2007. 


The effectiveness of our internal control over financial reporting as of December 31, 2007 has been audited by Deloitte & Touche LLP, an 
independent registered public accounting firm, as stated in their report which appears below. 


Berkshire Hathaway Inc. 
February 27, 2008 


Report of Independent Registered Public Accounting Firm 


To the Board of Directors and Shareholders of 
Berkshire Hathaway Inc. 


We have audited the accompanying consolidated balance sheets of Berkshire Hathaway Inc. and subsidiaries (the “Company”) as of 
December 31, 2007 and 2006, and the related consolidated statements of earnings, cash flows and changes in shareholders’ equity and 
comprehensive income for each of the three years in the period ended December 31, 2007. We also have audited the Company’s internal 
control over financial reporting as of December 31, 2007, based on criteria established in Internal Control — Integrated Framework issued 
by the Committee of Sponsoring Organizations of the Treadway Commission. The Company’s management is responsible for these 
financial statements, for maintaining effective internal control over financial reporting, and for its assessment of the effectiveness of 
internal control over financial reporting, included in the accompanying Management’s Report on Internal Control over Financial Reporting. 
Our responsibility is to express an opinion on these financial statements and an opinion on the effectiveness of the Company’s internal 
control over financial reporting based on our audits. 


We conducted our audits in accordance with the standards of the Public Company Accounting Oversight Board (United States). Those 
standards require that we plan and perform the audit to obtain reasonable assurance about whether the financial statements are free of 
material misstatement and whether effective internal control over financial reporting was maintained in all material respects. Our audits of 
the financial statements included examining, on a test basis, evidence supporting the amounts and disclosures in the financial statements, 
assessing the accounting principles used and significant estimates made by management, and evaluating the overall financial statement 
presentation. Our audit of internal control over financial reporting included obtaining an understanding of internal control over financial 
reporting, assessing the risk that a material weakness exists, and testing and evaluating the design and operating effectiveness of internal 
control based on the assessed risk. Our audits also included performing such other procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. We believe that our audits provide a reasonable basis for our opinions. 


A company’s internal control over financial reporting is a process designed by, or under the supervision of, the company’s principal 
executive and principal financial officers, or persons performing similar functions, and effected by the company’s board of directors, 
management, and other personnel to provide reasonable assurance regarding the reliability of financial reporting and the preparation of 
financial statements for external purposes in accordance with generally accepted accounting principles. A company’s internal control over 
financial reporting includes those policies and procedures that (1) pertain to the maintenance of records that, in reasonable detail, accurately 
and fairly reflect the transactions and dispositions of the assets of the company; (2) provide reasonable assurance that transactions are 
recorded as necessary to permit preparation of financial statements in accordance with generally accepted accounting principles, and that 
receipts and expenditures of the company are being made only in accordance with authorizations of management and directors of the 
company; and (3) provide reasonable assurance regarding prevention or timely detection of unauthorized acquisition, use, or disposition of 
the company’s assets that could have a material effect on the financial statements. 


Because of the inherent limitations of internal control over financial reporting, including the possibility of collusion or improper 
management override of controls, material misstatements due to error or fraud may not be prevented or detected on a timely basis. Also, 
projections of any evaluation of the effectiveness of the internal control over financial reporting to future periods are subject to the risk that 
the controls may become inadequate because of changes in conditions, or that the degree of compliance with the policies or procedures may 
deteriorate. 


In our opinion, the consolidated financial statements referred to above present fairly, in all material respects, the financial position of 
Berkshire Hathaway Inc. and subsidiaries as of December 31, 2007 and 2006, and the results of their operations and their cash flows for 
each of the three years in the period ended December 31, 2007, in conformity with accounting principles generally accepted in the United 
States of America. Also, in our opinion, the Company maintained, in all material respects, effective internal control over financial 
reporting as of December 31, 2007, based on the criteria established in Internal Control — Integrated Framework issued by the Committee 
of Sponsoring Organizations of the Treadway Commission. 


As discussed in Note 1(r) to the consolidated financial statements, the Company changed its method of accounting for uncertainty in 
income taxes in 2007 and pension and other postretirement benefit plans in 2006. 


DELOITTE & TOUCHE LLP 


Omaha, Nebraska 
February 29, 2008 
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BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
and Subsidiaries 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 
(dollars in millions except per share amounts) 


December 31 


2007 
ASSETS 
Insurance and Other: 
Cash and cash equivalent ..........cccccccssssescesscesscesscssecesscsescessceecssesssesssessesessessesens $ 37,703 
Investments: 

Fixed maturity SCCUTItICS ..............ccccccccsssssecssssssecesneccecssnsesssssseceseesseseeneeeeseensecess 28,515 

EiqUiitySCCUIITIOS 330.255 552580 Aish sna nels aes Nea eves Se aadl estdsdaeseeeaeeetesaseeedieese 74,999 
Loans and receivables...........ccccccccccesessscscecececssssecssccececsesscssssececsesseesssesceceesseesessecs 13,157 
IM VENLOTIOS 5.e.cotesiaccectedeycatsligs tuceetevuesealavevcccede shetevaeUedeavetuesteluctessusiateuhuvuccacetustishaesds 5,793 
Property, plant and CQuIPMENLt 0.0.00... ccc cccsssccceessececesnsececssececeesececeeaeeeceseeeeees 9,969 
GOOG WALD. 243 x. sc clcese cisccateves Gace eect coh Gas eae os in ads Vues se heG GNA se ie Besson ees 26,306 
Deferred charges reinsurance ASSUMEC............cccccceessscecessscecssececeessececesaceccsseeeeees 3,987 
CUNO sa Sosc Guay seettvenccscais sales ccsotteaiaaoseeizre av sesesbecseadtatevsdeoles cadre ctastectons bie eebevse 7,797 

208,226 
Utilities and Energy: 
Cash and cash equivalents ............cccccccccsssccecsssceceesececesssececssececseseeecsssseeecssceceenaes 1,178 
Property, plant and CQUIPMENLE ........ eee ccceececeessececeesececssececeesseeeceeaeeecnsneeeees 26,221 
GOOG WALD ices ciccietinckseslotuscabcesseubetubawcensotesdevatentenssveupeuedueness seduced uesseabvossusaexedeesese see 5,543 
QUOT 2 5s5 se ccs cic fea Ei secs coe ca cease oo Hoc hada sha dunes ie a casas eas braced ba seks ease Wein SSbee BAAS 6,246 
39,188 
Finance and Financial Products: 
Cash and cash equivalents ............ccccccccssssscecsssceceessececssssececsssceceeseeecsssseeeessceceenaes 5,448 
Investments in fixed maturity SCCUFILICS ......... ee ecccccesssececesececeessececeesseeecssneecees 3,056 
Loans and finance receivables ............cccccccccceseesssscccececsssscssccscecsesseessssccecessseeseseess 12,359 
GOO Wallis ssscebhs es csiea seh ac ecSonate Pos beac ecae de bedi Tose densi cha tisceode ete a nbesiutestashas 1,013 
OME T 2 5B Se aS ic iacden ia ede asec ola de reese bool anecosaue tayatuveladucnveasleedsbueducassounnebesec 3,870 
25,746 
$273,160 
LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
Insurance and Other: 
Losses and loss adjustment CXPeMseS...........:cesccesecsseesseesceesceesceseceeceeeeesecaecnaeenes $ 56,002 
Mnearmed Premiums: sseacvsstocassesg essccsl cheshedacasasctactasestucs sedated esteaoress devssesvenendah 6,680 
Life and health insurance benefits ...............ccccsessscccscssssssssssececeesssssesecessessesseesees 3,804 
Other policyholder liabilities ............ ccc eessecessceesseceeceeesseceescseseeceeeeeeseecnseeseneeeee 4,089 
Accounts payable, accruals and other liabilities ............. ccc ccsseceescecsseceseeeeseeeenees 10,672 
Notes payable and other DOrrowinS ...........:.cesccsseesseesseesceesceeseesecesecssecesecnecneeenes 2,680 
83,927 
Utilities and Energy: 
Accounts payable, accruals and other liabilities ...............cccsscesssecsseceeeeeesseeeeees 6,043 
Notes payable and other DorrowinS .............:cccsscesssecessceescecessceescecseeeseseeceseeesaeens 19,002 
25,045 
Finance and Financial Products: 
Accounts payable, accruals and other liabilities ............ eee ceeeceseceeceeeeneeeneeeneees 2,931 
Derivative contract liabilities ............c cece ceceessscsccceceesessecsscsscessesseessseseeseesseesessess 6,887 
Notes payable and other DorrowingS ...........:.cesccsseesseesseeeceesceesceseceseceseensecnsecseenes 12,144 
21,962 
Income taxes, principally deferred...............cccccsscesssecesscecssecesececsseceeseecsaeceeseeesseeesees 18,825 
"Fotal liabilities ssi 22.522 cas tevsta ccsveies st beets Geisesteiecki aide ioe dette 149,759 
Minority shareholders’ interests ..............:ccssccssecsseesseesceesceesceesceeceeceseceseceaeceeeneeees 2,668 
Shareholders’ equity: 
Common stock: 

Class A, $5 par value; Class B, $0.1667 par Value ..........ccceceeseeseeseesecrseeeeeeees 8 
Capital in excess Of Par Value ...........csscccesseessecessceessecesseeesseceseeeseeceeeeeseecseeeenees 26,952 
Accumulated other comprehensive inComMe ............:ccsscccssscessceessecessceeseecesseeeseeens 21,620 
Retaineds@arnings ic ccs:cceg cress cisacestecaseceldctesdagecieceal cosadeahecasseak ssdsad esas shahdadstesbectsvestcs 72,153 

Total shareholders’ CQuity............c:ccsscesscessceseceseceseceeeceeecseeeneeeseeeeceseeeeeeeseesnees 120,733 
$273,160 


See accompanying Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 
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2006 


$ 37,977 


25,300 
61,533 


24,611 
$248,437 


$ 47,612 
7,058 
3,600 
3,938 
9,654 
3,698 

75,960 


6,693 
16,946 
23,639 


3,543 
3,883 
11,961 
19,387 
19,170 
137,756 


2,262 


$248,437 


BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
and Subsidiaries 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF EARNINGS 
(dollars in millions except per share amounts) 


Year Ended December 31, 


2007 2006 2005 
Revenues: 
Insurance and Other: 
Insurance premiums CaNed ...........cescccsseseescsseseeccsseseesesssseescseeseeeenes $31,783 $23,964 $21,997 
Sales and ServiCe TEVENUES .......c.cccceceeseeescccececesssssscssececessssssesseseenees 58,243 51,803 46,138 
Interest, dividend and other investment incoMe ................cccecccceeeeees 4,979 4,382 3,487 
Investment gains/lOSSeS ..........::csccesceescessceseceseceseceseceseceeecnseeneeeseesees 5,405 1,697 5,728 
100,410 81,846 77,350 
Utilities and Energy: 
Operating TEVEMUIES 553. cscdsk cisscedecacedsh ciaadatecavedal esisdeataaaastsbeehstvslesvaes 12,376 10,301 —_ 
,O 1 2) oppure nee nea eI Ne COPE 252 343 — 
12,628 10,644 — 
Finance and Financial Products: 
Tnterest INCOME ..v.secccsziteevtsdescvehavendveeNevduecayahovshs taeda cayaesuantaneechaaeees 1,717 1,610 1,554 
Investment gains/lOSSES ...........:ccescessceseceseceseceseceeecseeeneeescenseeneeeneeenees 193 114 468 
Derivative Sains/lOSSES ..........ccceescessceseceseceseceneceseeseceeeceesenseeneeeneeenees (89) 824 (788) 
OMG T hos assed shea aca se eke dGeaeas vaneeennaiea Mave tmeeneeetea aad tasenn ones Gabeameeeweds 3,386 3,501 3,079 
5,207 6,049 4,313 
118,245 98,539 81,663 
Costs and expenses: 
Insurance and Other: 
Insurance losses and loss adjustment expeNse .............:cccsceeseeeeeeees 21,010 13,068 15,482 
Life and health insurance benefits ..............ccccsecssscceseesssssceseseseeseesees 1,786 1,618 1,634 
Insurance underwriting CXPeMSES.............ccceccessessecsseeeeeeeeeescesseeeeeesees 5,613 5,440 4,828 
Cost of Sales and S€LViCES .........ccccccccccesesssssssesecessesssssscsececeessnssessessces 47,477 42,416 38,288 
Selling, general and administrative ExPeMse ...........:.ccscceseesseereeeeeees 7,098 5,932 5,328 
TNPETESt-EXPONSO eis ccs. ciecessechevesstenteshavenevacsssebiesaevwerecd ven idone gurnesseetae 164 195 144 
83,148 68,669 65,704 
Utilities and Energy: 
Cost of sales and operating CXPeMSES ............csceseesseesseeseeneeeeeeeeeeeeees 9,696 8,189 a 
Interest ex Perse aii. cos acncisdecsaces daseesanis sheds su tastes assests deacbensdesuaaddvcveles 1,158 979 — 
10,854 9,168 _ 
Finance and Financial Products: 
INTETESEOXPENSE oe aincsractesliecoerestvededl coc evasive bealesdhovedeseSiseaschevasveateee 588 550 579 
OTOP ec seesscsecedediesscacere WC Seas hanece cosdissuade ue coeeeibans shares axeteaceesaameer ees 3,494 3,374 3,112 
4,082 3,924 3,691 
98,084 81,761 69,395 
Earnings before income taxes and equity in earnings of 
MidAmerican Energy Holdings Company......................:c:cecc08 20,161 16,778 12,268 
Equity in earnings of MidAmerican Energy Holdings Company........ _— _— 523 
Earnings before income taxes and minority interests .................... 20,161 16,778 12,791 
INCOME TAXES 05. 1s ice. uyeedeatavedccncayslecdaveueceadsluannealaentedecatendtucdvcvcnn Tien dees 6,594 5,505 4,159 
Minority shareholders’ interests .............::ccssccssessecseeeeeeseeeseeeseeeeeesees 354 258 104 
Net earnings 92332) scn diac chin dats eine es $13,213 $11,015 $ 8,528 
Average common shares outstanding * ............cccesssessceseceseceeeeeeenes 1,545,751 1,541,807 1,539,775 
Net earnings per Common Share *...............:cccccccceseesceseeseetecseeseeeeees $ 8,548 $ 7,144 $ 5,538 


* Average shares outstanding include average Class A common shares and average Class B common shares 
determined on an equivalent Class A common stock basis. Net earnings per common share shown above represents 
net earnings per equivalent Class A common share. Net earnings per Class B common share is equal to one- 
thirtieth (1/30) of such amount or $285 per share for 2007, $238 per share for 2006 and $185 per share for 2005. 


See accompanying Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 
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BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
and Subsidiaries 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF CASH FLOWS 
(dollars in millions) 


Year Ended December 31 
2007 2006 2005 
Cash flows from operating activities: 
Netieammin gs ..5..3.si dine helt sii eee a adel $ 13,213 $ 11,015 $ 8,528 
Adjustments to reconcile net earnings to operating cash flows: 
InVeStMmeNt Bains sc. 2. ccc: ccetdaadeleesseesiieus scaceaecs Waseeeddesetvennveceessdesteseeuleagads (5,598) (1,811) (6,196) 
DepreClatiOn «.. seit Rie ei lied danske eden etedeaeca eee 2,407 2,066 982 
Mian Orit y Interests :......5.s.ciedasiesnssvenasdeleeusdasinceessevssnsvbeceeuseceevaandendeenteaeenen’ 354 258 104 
Changes in operating assets and liabilities before business acquisitions: 
Losses and loss adjustment CXPeMSeS ...........::ccsccesceesceesceseceseceseessecssecseenees (1,164) (2,704) 2,086 
Deferred charges reinsurance aSSUME ...........:cescceseeeseeseesceescesseeeeeseesees 196 424 339 
Unearned premiums .............c:cesccesscesecesecsseesecesecsaecaeecneeeneeeeceeseesseeseenseenaes (713) 637 (239) 
Receivables and originated 1oans...........c.ccssecsseesceesceeeceeeceeceseessecesecsseenes (977) (59) (1,849) 
Derivative contract assets and liabilities .......... ccc eeeescccccceesessessseeeeeeees 2,938 (563) 3,620 
THC OME TAX CS» ..c5e.sleiedoineteccoshasssdesssussaosdavtbetasuslesleluoelesnevsdeseueueloetaevbesteens 553 303 1,602 
Other assets and liabilities 2.0.0.0... eee ccceesseceessececesscececssececeenseeecssaeeeens 1,341 629 469 
Net cash flows from operating activities ...........:csecsessceescesseesceeseeeeceeeeees 12,550 10,195 9,446 
Cash flows from investing activities: 
Purchases of securities with fixed maturities... cee eseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeee (13,394) (7,747) (13,937) 
Purchases of equity SCCUTILICS.............cesecesecsseesceeeceesceeecesecesecesecesecsseeseenaes (19,111) (9,173) (8,021) 
Sales of securities with fixed Maturities ............ccc cc cccceesesssssceeceesesseesseeeees 7,821 1,818 3,243 
Redemptions and maturities of securities with fixed maturities................. 9,158 10,313 7,142 
Sales of equity SCCUTILICS 0.0.2... eee ceeesseeeseesceescesecesecesecsaecsseceeeceeeeneeeseenneees 8,054 3,778 1,629 
Purchases of loans and finance receivables ..............ssseeeseeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeseeee (1,008) (365) (1,987) 
Principal collections on loans and finance receivables...............:seseeeeees 1,229 985 911 
Acquisitions of businesses, net of cash acquired .............eseeeceesecseeeeeseeeees (1,602) (10,132) (2,387) 
Purchases of property, plant and equipMenNt..............:ccsceesceeeeeeeseeeeeeteeeees (5,373) (4,571) (2,195) 
OUMOT sscseccseta Te ptdenae adds puneulb echeebaepnopenteusTUcducnavedanssesneutsasesapnsrestoutednsusees auubeue 798 1,017 1,761 
Net cash flows from investing activities .............cceescesscescceeeceeeceecesecseeenee (13,428) (14,077) (413,841) 
Cash flows from financing activities: 
Proceeds from borrowings of finance buSINESSES ..............::cescceseeeteceeeeneeees 1,153 1,280 5,628 
Proceeds from borrowings of utilities and energy businesses ...................+ 3,938 2,417 —_ 
Proceeds from other DOrrowings............::ccsccescceseceneceseceeeesseesceesceseeeeeeseesaes 121 215 521 
Repayments of borrowings of finance businesses ..............:s:cescceseeeteceeeeees (1,093) (244) (319) 
Repayments of borrowings of utilities and energy businesses ................... (1,149) (516) — 
Repayments of other DOrrOWiINGS............:cccsceesceesceescesecesecesecneceecesecesecsnecnes (995) (991) (628) 
Changes in short term DOrroWiNGS.............::cssccesecesecececeeeeseeeeceeeeeeseeeseeeesees (596) 245 361 
OMe seh sessecea se setieecSeN ss haesdie ct eatdeshe Reseundcde sesh sasetnlosasoceeheowemdbedbeuehansees 387 84 188 
Net cash flows from financing activities ............cseesseesceesceseeesceeseeseeeeeeees 1,366 2,490 5,751 
Effect of foreign currency exchange rate Changes.............sesecsseereesecseeeeeee 98 117 (123) 
Increase (decrease) in cash and cash equivalent .............::ccsceesceeseeseeeseeeees 586 (1,275) 1,233 
Cash and cash equivalents at beginning Of year ............:..csccessceceeseerseeeeeseeeeees 43,743 45,018 43,427 
Cash and cash equivalents at end of year *...............cccccceseesesseseesesseseeeeseeaes $44,329 $43,743 $44,660 
* Cash and cash equivalents at end of year are comprised of the following: 
TnsuirdnGe: Gnd Othe Fis. ieee es hicks aos Voie ce a a eas ae AG sin We $37,703 $37,977 $40,471 
Wi litieS: GN ENOL GV a sisi. cance cecticds sakcncce shasta cu adesnces cedhneducdbdnese dvedbesnedusrens cusesiadi 1,178 343 —_ 
Finance and Financial Product ...........cccccccccessseceessececssnsececsscceceessscecsssaeees 5,448 5,423 4,189 


$44,329 $43,743 $44,660 


See accompanying Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 
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BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
and Subsidiaries 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF CHANGES IN SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 


AND COMPREHENSIVE INCOME 
(dollars in millions) 


Class A & B Common Stock 
Balance at beginning and end Of year... eseeeeesecseesecneeeeeeseeeeeseeneeeeens 


Capital in Excess of Par Value 
Balance at beginning Of year .............:ceccessessecesecenecseeceseeseeesceeeeeeeeeeeseesaes 
Issuance of Class A and B shares and SQUARZ warrant premiums......... 


Balance at end Of yeal............:csscssscssscssccssscseecensconsonssonsconseesesesestcesscetseenees 


Retained Earnings 
Balance at beginning Of year ............c:ceescesscesscesecesecseeenseeseeesceeeeeeeeeeeseenaes 
Adoption of new accounting pronouUNCeMENS............. sees cseeeeeeeeeeeeees 
IN@t GalMi SS si ce vcveze osheliem cesentee othe tnevecetialavcn cous hosistantneweavaesebheens estab ee 


Balance at end Of yeat..........cscesccssscssscssscssscscecessconssnssonsesnseescsssesscesscseseenees 


Accumulated Other Comprehensive Income 

Unrealized appreciation of investMent..............sceesecsesecseeeeeseeeeceeeceeeeeees 
Applicable income taxes ..0.......seessesscesecsceseceeeeecseseeceaecesesecseeseeneeeneeas 

Reclassification adjustment of investment appreciation 
Included in net CarMiNgS «0.0... eeeseeseeesceseceseceeceseceeeceecseeeeeeeneeeneees 
Applicable income taxes ..0.......ccssssesecseesecsseeecesecscesecseeeesaeeneaecaeeneens 
Foreign currency translation adjustments ..............:sscsesecseeeeceseeeeeseeeseeeees 
Applicable income taxes ..........secssseeecesecsseseceeeeeeseeeeeaeceesecaeeseenseeeeeas 
Prior service cost and actuarial gains/losses of defined benefit plans........ 
Applicable income taxes ...............ssssescsercssesesesesetsesenenenencesesosenensnessenes 
Other, including minority imterests ........... ese eeseseeeeesecseesecneeeeesaeeeeeaeeneeees 
Other comprehensive inCoMe ............:ssesecscesecseesecseeeecaeeeesecaeesecseeseeseenees 
Adoption of SFAS 158 000... esseccesesoseseesseseesenssesetsenenenensosesenenesennenes 
Accumulated other comprehensive income at beginning of year.............. 


Accumulated other comprehensive income at end of yea .............:eseeeee 
Comprehensive Income 


IN@t Garmin 8S vias sezcccd, | ievhivs coctasse stevia descaedvesiaececsstatsemsswtouds.otabtatinceetateeess 
Other comprehensive INCOME ............seeeecssecsseecesecesesecseeeeseeeeesaeencesecseeaes 


Total comprehensive inCOMe .............sssesecseeeeesseeeceseceseecssecacesecneeseeneeeeeeas 


See accompanying Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 
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Year Ended December 31 

2007 2006 2005 
$ 8 $ 8 §$ 8 
$26,522 $26,399 $26,268 
430 123 131 
$26,952 $26,522 $26,399 
$58,912 $47,717 $39,189 
28 180 = 
13,213 11,015 8,528 
$72,153 $58,912 $47,717 
$ 2,523 $ 9,278 $ 2,081 
(872) (3,246) (728) 
(5,494) (1,646) (6,261) 
1,923 576 2,191 
456 603 (359) 
(26) 1 (26) 
257 563 (62) 
(102) (196) 38 
(22) (13) 51 
(1,357) 5,920 (3,075) 
— (303) — 
22,977 17,360 20,435 
$21,620 $22,977 $17,360 
$13,213 $11,015 $ 8,528 
(1,357) 5,920 (3,075) 
$11,856 $16,935 $ 5,453 


BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
and Subsidiaries 
NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
December 31, 2007 


(1) Significant accounting policies and practices 


(a) 


(b) 


() 


(d) 


Nature of operations and basis of consolidation 

Berkshire Hathaway Inc. (“Berkshire” or “Company”) is a holding company owning subsidiaries engaged in a number 
of diverse business activities, including property and casualty insurance and reinsurance, utilities and energy, 
finance, manufacturing, service and retailing. Further information regarding these businesses and Berkshire’s 
reportable business segments is contained in Note 18. Berkshire consummated a number of business acquisitions 
over the past three years which are discussed in Note 2. 


The accompanying Consolidated Financial Statements include the accounts of Berkshire consolidated with the accounts 
of all of its subsidiaries and affiliates in which Berkshire holds a controlling financial interest as of the financial 
statement date. Normally a controlling financial interest reflects ownership of a majority of the voting interests. 
Other factors considered in determining whether a controlling financial interest is held include whether Berkshire 
possesses the authority to purchase or sell assets or make other operating decisions that significantly affect the 
entity’s results of operations and whether Berkshire bears a majority of the financial risks of the entity. 
Intercompany accounts and transactions have been eliminated. Certain amounts in prior year presentations have 
been reclassified to conform with the current year presentation. 


On February 9, 2006, Berkshire converted its investment in non-voting preferred stock of MidAmerican Energy 
Holdings Company (“MidAmerican”) into common stock and upon conversion, possessed approximately 83.4% 
(80.5% diluted) of the voting rights and economic interests in MidAmerican. Accordingly, the 2006 and 2007 
Consolidated Financial Statements reflect the consolidation of the accounts of MidAmerican. In 2005, Berkshire 
accounted for its investment in MidAmerican pursuant to the equity method, reflecting Berkshire’s ability to 
exercise significant influence on the operations of MidAmerican. Through its investment Berkshire possessed 9.7% 
of the voting rights and 83.4% (80.5% diluted) of the economic interests in MidAmerican. 


Use of estimates in preparation of financial statements 

The preparation of the Consolidated Financial Statements in conformity with accounting principles generally accepted 
in the United States of America (“GAAP”) requires management to make estimates and assumptions that affect the 
reported amounts of assets and liabilities at the date of the financial statements and the reported amounts of 
revenues and expenses during the period. In particular, estimates of unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses and 
related recoverables under reinsurance for property and casualty insurance are subject to considerable estimation 
error due to the inherent uncertainty in projecting ultimate claim amounts that will be settled over many years. In 
addition, estimates and assumptions associated with the amortization of deferred charges reinsurance assumed, 
determinations of fair value of certain financial assets and liabilities and the determinations of goodwill 
impairments require considerable judgment by management. Actual results may differ from the estimates used in 
preparing the Consolidated Financial Statements. 


Cash and cash equivalents 

Cash equivalents consist of funds invested in U.S. Treasury Bills, money market accounts and in other investments with 
a maturity of three months or less when purchased. Cash and cash equivalents exclude amounts where availability is 
restricted by loan agreements or other contractual provisions. Restricted amounts are included in other assets. 


Investments 

Berkshire’s management determines the appropriate classifications of investments in fixed maturity and equity 
securities at the acquisition date and re-evaluates the classifications at each balance sheet date. Held-to-maturity 
investments are carried at amortized cost, reflecting the ability and intent to hold the securities to maturity. Trading 
investments are carried at fair value and include securities acquired with the intent to sell in the near term. All other 
securities are classified as available-for-sale and are carried at fair value with net unrealized gains or losses reported 
as a component of accumulated other comprehensive income. Berkshire’s investments in fixed maturity and equity 
securities are predominantly classified as available-for-sale. 


Investment gains and losses arise when investments are sold (as determined on a specific identification basis) or are 
other-than-temporarily impaired. If in management’s judgment a decline in the value of an investment below cost 
is other than temporary, the cost of the investment is written down to fair value with a corresponding charge to 
earnings. Factors considered in judging whether an impairment is other than temporary include: the financial 
condition, business prospects and creditworthiness of the issuer, the length of time that fair value has been less than 
cost, the relative amount of the decline and Berkshire’s ability and intent to hold the investment until the fair value 
recovers. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 


(1) 


Significant accounting policies and practices (Continued) 


(d) 


(e) 


(p 


g) 


(h) 


Investments (Continued) 

Berkshire utilizes the equity method of accounting with respect to investments where it exercises significant influence, 
but not control, over the operating and financial policies of the investee. A voting interest of more than 20% and 
less than 50% is normally a prerequisite for utilizing the equity method. However, Berkshire may apply the equity 
method with less than 20% voting interests based upon the facts and circumstances. Berkshire applies the equity 
method to investments in common stock and other investments when such other investments possess substantially 
identical subordinated interests to common stock. 


In applying the equity method, investments are recorded at cost and subsequently increased or decreased by Berkshire’s 
proportionate share of the net earnings or losses and other comprehensive income of the investee. Dividends or 
other equity distributions are recorded as reductions in the carrying value of the investment. In the event that net 
losses of the investee have reduced the equity method investment to zero, additional net losses may be recorded if 
other investments in the investee are at-risk, even if Berkshire has not committed to provide financial support to the 
investee. Berkshire bases such additional equity method loss amounts, if any, on the change in its claim on the 
investee’s book value. 


Loans and finance receivables 

Loans and finance receivables consist of commercial and consumer loans originated or purchased. Loans and finance 
receivables are stated at amortized cost less allowances for uncollectible accounts based on Berkshire’s ability and 
intent to hold such loans and receivables to maturity. Amortized cost represents acquisition cost, plus or minus 
origination and commitment costs paid or fees received, which together with acquisition premiums or discounts are 
deferred and amortized as yield adjustments over the life of the loan. 


Allowances for estimated losses from uncollectible loans are recorded when it is probable that the counterparty will be 
unable to pay all amounts due according to the terms of the loan. Allowances are provided on aggregations of 
consumer loans with similar characteristics and terms based upon historical loss and recovery experience, 
delinquency rates and current economic conditions. Provisions for loan losses are included in the Consolidated 
Statements of Earnings. 


Derivatives 

Derivative contracts are carried at estimated fair value and are classified as assets or liabilities in the accompanying 
Consolidated Balance Sheets. Such balances reflect reductions permitted under master netting agreements with 
counterparties. The fair values of these instruments generally represent the present value of estimated future cash 
flows anticipated under the contracts, which are affected by applicable interest rates, currency rates, security values, 
commodity values, counterparty creditworthiness and duration of the contracts. Changes in these factors, or a 
combination thereof, may affect the fair value of these instruments. The changes in fair value of derivative 
contracts that do not qualify as hedging instruments for financial reporting purposes are included in the 
Consolidated Statements of Earnings as derivative gains/losses. 


Cash collateral received from or paid to counterparties to secure derivative contract assets or liabilities is included in 
liabilities or assets of finance and financial products businesses in the Consolidated Balance Sheets. Securities 
received from counterparties as collateral are not recorded as assets and securities delivered to counterparties as 
collateral continue to be reflected as assets in the Consolidated Balance Sheets. 


Inventories 

Inventories consist of manufactured goods and purchased goods acquired for resale. Manufactured inventory costs 
include raw materials, direct and indirect labor and factory overhead. Inventories are stated at the lower of cost or 
market. As of December 31, 2007, approximately 45% of the total inventory cost was determined using the last-in- 
first-out (“LIFO”) method, 34% using the first-in-first-out (“FIFO”) method, with the remainder using the specific 
identification method and average cost methods. With respect to inventories carried at LIFO cost, the aggregate 
difference in value between LIFO cost and cost determined under FIFO methods was $331 million and $263 
million as of December 31, 2007 and 2006, respectively. 


Property, plant and equipment 

Property, plant and equipment additions are recorded at cost. The cost of major additions and betterments are 
capitalized, while replacements, maintenance and repairs that do not improve or extend the useful lives of the 
related assets are expensed as incurred. Interest over the construction period is capitalized as a component of cost 
of constructed assets. In addition, the cost of constructed assets of certain domestic regulated utility and energy 
subsidiaries that are subject to SFAS No. 71, “Accounting for the Effects of Certain Types of Regulation” (“SFAS 
71”) includes the capitalization of the estimated cost of capital in addition to interest incurred during the 
construction period. Also see Note 1(n). 


Depreciation is provided principally on the straight-line method over estimated useful lives. Depreciation of assets of 
certain regulated utility and energy subsidiaries is provided over recovery periods based on composite asset class 
lives as mandated by regulation. 
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Property, plant and equipment (Continued) 

Property, plant and equipment assets are evaluated for impairment when events or changes in circumstances indicate 
that the carrying value of such assets may not be recoverable or the assets meet the criteria of held for sale. Upon 
the occurrence of a triggering event, the asset is reviewed to assess whether the estimated undiscounted cash flows 
expected from the use of the asset plus residual value from the ultimate disposal exceeds the carrying value of the 
asset. If the carrying value exceeds the estimated recoverable amounts, the asset is written down to the estimated 
discounted present value of the expected future cash flows from using the asset. Impairment losses are reflected in 
the Consolidated Statements of Earnings, except with respect to impairments of assets of certain domestic regulated 
utility and energy subsidiaries where losses are offset by the establishment of a regulatory asset to the extent 
recovery in future rates is probable. 


Goodwill 

Goodwill represents the difference between purchase cost and the fair value of net assets acquired in business 
acquisitions. Goodwill is tested for impairment using a variety of methods at least annually and impairments, if 
any, are charged to earnings. Key assumptions used in the testing include, but are not limited to, the use of an 
appropriate discount rate and estimated future cash flows. In estimating cash flows, the Company considers current 
market information as well as historical factors. 


Revenue recognition 

Insurance premiums for prospective property/casualty insurance and reinsurance and health reinsurance policies are 
eared in proportion to the level of protection provided. In most cases, premiums are recognized as revenues 
ratably over the term of the contract with unearned premiums computed on a monthly or daily pro rata basis. 
Premiums for retroactive reinsurance property/casualty policies are earned at the inception of the contracts. 
Premiums for life reinsurance contracts are earned when due. Premiums earned are stated net of amounts ceded to 
reinsurers. Premiums are estimated with respect to certain reinsurance contracts where reports from ceding 
companies for the period are not contractually due until after the balance sheet date. For contracts containing 
experience rating provisions, premiums are based upon estimated loss experience under the contract. 


Sales revenues derive from the sales of manufactured products and goods acquired for resale. Revenues from sales are 
recognized upon passage of title to the customer, which generally coincides with customer pickup, product delivery 
or acceptance, depending on terms of the sales arrangement. 


Service revenues derive primarily from pilot training, flight operations and flight management activities. Service 
revenues are recognized as the services are performed. Services provided pursuant to a contract are either 
recognized over the contract period or upon completion of the elements specified in the contract depending on the 
terms of the contract. Revenues related to the sales of fractional ownership interests in aircraft are recognized 
ratably over the term of the related management services agreement as the transfer of ownership interest in the 
aircraft is inseparable from the management services agreement. 


Interest income from investments in bonds and loans is earned under the constant yield method and includes accrual of 
interest due under terms of the bond or loan agreement as well as amortization of acquisition premiums and 
accruable discounts. In determining the constant yield for mortgage-backed securities, anticipated counterparty 
prepayments are estimated and evaluated periodically. Dividends from equity securities are earned on the ex- 
dividend date. 


Operating revenue of utilities and energy businesses resulting from the distribution and sale of natural gas and 
electricity to customers is recognized when the service is rendered or the energy is delivered. Amounts recognized 
include unbilled as well as billed amounts. Rates charged are generally subject to Federal and state regulation or 
established under contractual arrangements. When preliminary rates are permitted to be billed prior to final approval 
by the applicable regulator, certain revenue collected may be subject to refund and a provision for estimated refunds 
is accrued. 


Losses and loss adjustment expenses 

Liabilities for unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses represent estimated claim and claim settlement costs of 
property/casualty insurance and reinsurance contracts with respect to losses that have occurred as of the balance 
sheet date. The liabilities for losses and loss adjustment expenses are recorded at the estimated ultimate payment 
amounts, except that amounts arising from certain workers’ compensation reinsurance business are discounted as 
discussed below. Estimated ultimate payment amounts are based upon (1) individual case estimates, (2) reports of 
losses from policyholders and (3) estimates of incurred but not reported (“IBNR”) losses. 


Provisions for losses and loss adjustment expenses are reported in the accompanying Consolidated Statements of 
Earnings after deducting amounts recovered and estimates of amounts recoverable under reinsurance contracts. 
Reinsurance contracts do not relieve the ceding company of its obligations to indemnify policyholders with respect 
to the underlying insurance and reinsurance contracts. 


The estimated liabilities of workers’ compensation claims assumed under certain reinsurance contracts are carried in the 
Consolidated Balance Sheets at discounted amounts. Discounted amounts are based upon an annual discount rate 
of 4.5% for claims arising prior to 2003 and 1% for claims arising after 2002, consistent with discount rates used 
under statutory accounting principles. The periodic discount accretion is included in the Consolidated Statements 
of Earnings as a component of losses and loss adjustment expenses. 
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(1) Significant accounting policies and practices (Continued) 
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Deferred charges reinsurance assumed 
The excess of estimated liabilities for claims and claim costs over the consideration received with respect to retroactive 


property and casualty reinsurance contracts that provide for indemnification of insurance risk is established as a 
deferred charge at inception of such contracts. The deferred charges are subsequently amortized using the interest 
method over the expected claim settlement periods. Changes to the expected timing and estimated amount of loss 
payments produce changes in the periodic amortization charge. Such changes in estimates are determined 
retrospectively and are included in insurance losses and loss adjustment expense in the period of the change. The 
periodic amortization charges are reflected in the accompanying Consolidated Statements of Earnings as losses and 
loss adjustment expenses. 


Insurance premium acquisition costs 
Costs that vary with and are related to the issuance of insurance policies are deferred, subject to ultimate recoverability, 


and are charged to underwriting expenses as the related premiums are earned. Acquisition costs consist of 
commissions, premium taxes, advertising and other underwriting costs. The recoverability of premium acquisition 
costs generally reflects anticipation of investment income. The unamortized balances of deferred premium 
acquisition costs are included in other assets and were $1,519 million and $1,432 million at December 31, 2007 and 
2006, respectively. 


Regulated utilities and energy businesses 
Certain domestic energy subsidiaries prepare their financial statements in accordance with SFAS 71, reflecting 


economic effects deriving from the ability to recover certain costs from customers and the requirement to return 
revenues to customers in the future through the regulated rate-setting process. Accordingly, certain costs are 
deferred as regulatory assets and obligations are accrued as regulatory liabilities which will be amortized over 
various future periods. At December 31, 2007, the Consolidated Balance Sheet includes $1,503 million in 
regulatory assets and $1,629 million in regulatory liabilities. At December 31, 2006, the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet includes $1,827 million in regulatory assets and $1,839 million in regulatory liabilities. Regulatory assets 
and liabilities are components of other assets and other liabilities of utilities and energy businesses. 


Management continually assesses whether the regulatory assets are probable of future recovery by considering factors 


such as applicable regulatory changes, recent rate orders received by other regulated entities and the status of any 
pending or potential deregulation legislation. If future recovery of costs ceases to be probable, the amount no 
longer probable of recovery is charged to earnings. 


Foreign currency 
The accounts of foreign-based subsidiaries are measured in most instances using the local currency as the functional 


currency. Revenues and expenses of these businesses are generally translated into U.S. dollars at the average 
exchange rate for the period. Assets and liabilities are translated at the exchange rate as of the end of the reporting 
period. Gains or losses from translating the financial statements of foreign-based operations are included in 
shareholders’ equity as a component of accumulated other comprehensive income. Unrealized gains or losses 
associated with available-for-sale securities are included as a component of other comprehensive income. Gains 
and losses arising from other transactions denominated in a foreign currency are included in the Consolidated 
Statements of Earnings. 


Income taxes 
Berkshire and eligible subsidiaries currently file a consolidated Federal income tax return in the United States. In 


addition, Berkshire and subsidiaries also file income tax returns in state, local and foreign jurisdictions as 
applicable. Provisions for current income tax liabilities are calculated and accrued on income and expense amounts 
expected to be included in the income tax returns for the current year. 


Deferred income taxes are calculated under the liability method. Deferred income tax assets and liabilities are based on 


differences between the financial statement and tax bases of assets and liabilities at the current enacted tax rates. 
Changes in deferred income tax assets and liabilities that are associated with components of other comprehensive 
income (primarily unrealized investment gains and losses) are charged or credited directly to other comprehensive 
income. Otherwise, changes in deferred income tax assets and liabilities are included as a component of income tax 
expense. Changes in deferred income tax assets and liabilities attributable to changes in enacted tax rates are 
charged or credited to income tax expense in the period of enactment. Valuation allowances have been established 
for certain deferred tax assets where realization is not likely. 


Assets and liabilities are established for uncertain tax positions taken or positions expected to be taken in income tax 


returns when such positions are judged to not meet the “more-likely-than-not” threshold based on the technical 
merits of the positions. Estimated interest and penalties related to uncertain tax positions are included as a 
component of income tax expense. 


Accounting pronouncements adopted in 2007 and 2006 
Berkshire adopted FASB Interpretation No.48 “Accounting for Uncertainty in Income Taxes-an interpretation of FASB 


Statement No. 109” (“FIN 48”) as of January 1, 2007. Under FIN 48, a tax position taken is recognized if it is 
determined that the position will “more-likely-than-not” be sustained upon examination by a taxing authority. FIN 
48 also establishes measurement guidance with respect to positions that have met the recognition threshold. See 
Note 13 for additional information. 
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Accounting pronouncements adopted in 2007 and 2006 (Continued) 

Berkshire adopted FASB Staff Position No. AUG AIR-1 “Accounting for Planned Major Maintenance Activities” 
(“AUG AIR-1”) as of January 1, 2007. AUG AIR-1 prohibits the use of an accounting method where planned 
major maintenance costs are ratably recognized by accruing a liability in periods before the maintenance is 
performed. Upon adoption, Berkshire elected to use the direct expense method where maintenance costs are 
expensed as incurred. Previously, certain maintenance costs related to the fractional aircraft ownership business 
were accrued in advance. As of January 1, 2007, a cumulative effect of this accounting change of $52 million was 
recorded as an increase in retained earnings. Berkshire’s Consolidated Financial Statements for prior periods have 
not been restated because the net impact of retrospectively adopting AUG AIR-1 was not significant in each of the 
prior three years and in the aggregate. 


Berkshire adopted FASB Staff Position No. FTB 85-4-1, “Accounting for Life Settlement Contracts by Third-Party 
Investors” (“FTB 85-4-1”) as of January 1, 2006. FTB 85-4-1 requires that investors in life settlement contracts 
account for such contracts using the investment method or the fair value method. Berkshire elected to use the 
investment method whereby the initial transaction price plus all subsequent direct external costs paid to keep the 
policy in force are capitalized. Death benefits received are applied against the capitalized costs and the difference is 
recorded in earnings. Previously, life settlement contracts were valued at the cash surrender value of the underlying 
insurance policy. Upon adoption, the cumulative effect of this accounting change of $180 million was recorded as 
an increase in retained earnings. 


Berkshire adopted the recognition provisions of SFAS No. 158, “Employers’ Accounting for Defined Benefit Pension 
and Other Postretirement Plans — an amendment of FASB Statements No. 87, 88, 106 and 132(R)” (“SFAS 158”) as 
of December 31, 2006. SFAS 158 requires recognition in the statement of financial position of the over-funded or 
under-funded status of a defined benefit postretirement plan and the recognition in accumulated other 
comprehensive income of the actuarial gains and losses and prior service costs and credits that arise during the 
period that are not recognized as components of net periodic benefit cost. Upon adoption, Berkshire recognized a 
charge to accumulated other comprehensive income of $303 million. 


Accounting pronouncements to be adopted in the future 

In September 2006, the FASB issued SFAS No. 157, “Fair Value Measurements” (“SFAS 157”). SFAS 157 defines 
fair value as the price received to transfer an asset or paid to transfer a liability in an orderly transaction between 
market participants at the measurement date. SFAS 157 establishes a framework for measuring fair value by 
creating a hierarchy for observable independent market inputs and unobservable market assumptions. SFAS 157 
further expands disclosures about such fair value measurements. SFAS 157 is generally effective for fiscal years 
beginning after November 15, 2007. In February 2008, the FASB delayed for one year the effective date of 
adoption with respect to certain non-financial assets and liabilities. Berkshire intends to defer the adoption of SFAS 
157 with respect to certain non-financial assets and liabilities as permitted. 


In February 2007, the FASB issued SFAS No. 159, “The Fair Value Option for Financial Assets and Financial 
Liabilities - Including an amendment of FASB Statement No. 115” (“SFAS 159”). SFAS 159 permits entities to 
elect to measure financial instruments and certain other items at fair value. Upon adoption of SFAS 159, an entity 
may elect the fair value option for eligible items that exist at the adoption date. Subsequent to the initial adoption, 
the election of the fair value option can only be made at initial recognition of the asset or liability or upon a re- 
measurement event that gives rise to new-basis accounting. SFAS 159 is effective for fiscal years beginning after 
November 15, 2007. 


In December 2007, the FASB issued SFAS No. 141 (revised 2007), “Business Combinations” (“SFAS 141R”). SFAS 
141R changes the accounting model for business combinations from a cost allocation standard to a standard that 
provides, with limited exception, for the recognition of all identifiable assets and liabilities of the business acquired 
at fair value, regardless of whether the acquirer acquires 100% or a lesser controlling interest of the business. SFAS 
141R defines the acquisition date of a business acquisition as the date on which control is achieved (generally the 
closing date of the acquisition). SFAS 141R requires recognition of assets and liabilities arising from contractual 
contingencies and non-contractual contingencies meeting a “more-likely-than-not” threshold at fair value at the 
acquisition date. SFAS 141R also provides for the recognition of acquisition costs as expenses when incurred and 
for expanded disclosures. SFAS 141R is effective for business acquisitions with acquisition dates on or after 
January 1, 2009. Early adoption is prohibited. 


In December 2007, the FASB issued SFAS No. 160, “Noncontrolling Interests in Consolidated Financial Statements an 
amendment of ARB No. 51” (“SFAS 160”). SFAS 160 establishes accounting and reporting standards for non- 
controlling interests in subsidiaries and for the deconsolidation of a subsidiary and also amends certain 
consolidation procedures for consistency with SFAS 141R. Under SFAS 160, non-controlling interests in 
consolidated subsidiaries (formerly known as “minority interests”) are reported in the consolidated statement of 
financial position as a separate component within shareholders’ equity. Net earnings and comprehensive income 
attributable to the controlling and non-controlling interests are to be shown separately in the consolidated 
statements of earnings and comprehensive income. Any changes in ownership interests of a non-controlling interest 
where the parent retains a controlling financial interest in the subsidiary are to be reported as equity transactions. 
SFAS 160 is effective for fiscal years beginning on or after December 15, 2008 with earlier adoption prohibited. 
When adopted, SFAS 160 is to be applied prospectively at the beginning of the year, except that the presentation 
and disclosure requirements are to be applied retrospectively for all periods presented. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 
(1) Significant accounting policies and practices (Continued) 


(s) Accounting pronouncements to be adopted in the future (Continued) 
Berkshire is continuing to evaluate the impact that these standards will have on its consolidated financial statements but 
currently does not anticipate that the adoption of these accounting pronouncements will have a material effect on its 
consolidated financial position. 


(2) Significant business acquisitions 


Berkshire’s long-held acquisition strategy is to purchase businesses with consistent earning power, good returns on equity and 
able and honest management at sensible prices. During the last three years, Berkshire acquired several businesses which are 
described in the following paragraphs. 


On June 30, 2005, Berkshire acquired Medical Protective Corporation (“MedPro”) from GE Insurance Solutions. MedPro is 
one of the nation’s premier professional liability insurers for physicians, dentists and other primary health care providers. On August 
31, 2005, Berkshire acquired Forest River, Inc., (“Forest River”) a leading manufacturer of leisure vehicles in the U.S. Forest River 
manufactures a complete line of motorized and towable recreational vehicles, utility trailers, buses, boats and manufactured houses. 
Consideration paid for all business acquisitions completed during 2005, including smaller acquisitions directed by certain Berkshire 
subsidiaries, was $2.4 billion. 


On February 28, 2006, Berkshire acquired Business Wire, a leading global distributor of corporate news, multimedia and 
regulatory filings. On March 21, 2006, PacifiCorp, a regulated electric utility providing service to customers in six Western states, 
was acquired for approximately $5.1 billion in cash. In conjunction with the acquisition of PacifiCorp, Berkshire acquired additional 
common stock of MidAmerican for $3.4 billion, which increased its ownership interest in MidAmerican from approximately 83% to 
approximately 88%. On May 19, 2006, Berkshire acquired 85% of Applied Underwriters, an industry leader in integrated workers’ 
compensation solutions. On July 5, 2006, Berkshire acquired 80% of the Iscar Metalworking Companies (“IMC”) for cash in a 
transaction that valued IMC at $5 billion. IMC, headquartered in Israel, is an industry leader in the metal cutting tools business. IMC 
provides a comprehensive range of tools for the full scope of metalworking applications. IMC’s products are manufactured through a 
global network of world-class, technologically advanced manufacturing facilities and are sold worldwide. On August 2, 2006, 
Berkshire acquired Russell Corporation, a leading branded athletic apparel and sporting goods company. Consideration paid for all 
businesses acquired in 2006 was approximately $10.1 billion. 


On March 30, 2007, Berkshire acquired TTI, Inc., a privately held electronic components distributor headquartered in Fort 
Worth, Texas. TTI, Inc. is a leading distributor specialist of passive, interconnect and electromechanical components. Effective April 
1, 2007, Berkshire acquired the intimate apparel business of VF Corporation. During 2007, Berkshire also acquired several other 
relatively smaller businesses. Consideration paid for all businesses acquired in 2007 was approximately $1.6 billion. 


The results of operations for each of these businesses are included in Berkshire’s consolidated results from the effective date of 
each acquisition. The following table sets forth certain unaudited pro forma consolidated earnings data for 2006, as if each 
acquisition occurring during 2006 and 2007 was consummated on the same terms at the beginning of 2006. Pro forma consolidated 
revenues and net earnings for 2007 are not materially different from the amounts reported. Amounts are in millions, except earnings 
per share. 


2006 
W Ota TOV ONUCS s 2é0. caeedeeeics TasbackonndlbasecencsTineoloecaeced taal Dsndlinaceta cs dbbdy Tvasvnansin05aecdlaa sdeacateasen foadbnedoardeaaa enveces $103,698 
Net earnings 11,159 
Earnings per equivalent Class A common share 7,238 


On December 25, 2007, Berkshire and Marmon Holdings, Inc (“Marmon”) announced that Berkshire had entered into an 
agreement to acquire 60% of Marmon, a private company owned by trusts for the benefit of members of the Pritzker Family of 
Chicago for $4.5 billion. The agreement also provides for Berkshire to acquire the remaining 40% through staged acquisitions over a 
five to six year period for consideration to be based on the future earnings of Marmon. The acquisition is subject to customary 
closing conditions, including regulatory approvals, and is expected to close in the first quarter of 2008. 


Marmon consists of 125 manufacturing and service businesses that operate independently within diverse business sectors. 
These sectors are Wire & Cable, serving energy related markets, residential and non-residential construction and other industries; 
Transportation Services & Engineered Products, including railroad tank cars and intermodal tank containers; Highway Technologies, 
primarily serving the heavy-duty highway transportation industry; Distribution Services for specialty pipe and tubing; Flow Products 
for the plumbing, HVAC/R, construction and industrial markets; Industrial Products including metal fasteners, safety products and 
metal fabrication; Construction Services, providing the leasing and operation of mobile cranes primarily to the energy, mining and 
petrochemical markets; Water Treatment equipment for residential, commercial and industrial applications; and Retail Services, 
providing store fixtures, food preparation equipment and related services. Marmon has approximately 20,000 employees and 
operates more than 250 manufacturing, distribution and service facilities, primarily in North America, Europe and China. 
Consolidated revenues in 2007 were approximately $7 billion. 
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(3) Loans and receivables 


Loans and receivables of insurance and other businesses are comprised of the following (in millions). 


2007 2006 
Insurance premiums receivable..........cessessecessssecesesseseseseeceeescececeseceeeseeceeeseeeeeeseeeteeseeees $ 4,215 $ 4,418 
Reinsurance reCOverables..........ccccssccsscsscescessesscsscessesscsscsssesecssecsecssessessscssesecsssessessesssenee 3,171 2,961 
Trade and other receivables ...........cccccscsscsssessesscsssesscsscssscseessesecsseessessessseasesesseesseneesseees 6,179 5,884 
Allowances for uncollectible acCOUMES ..........cessssesesssesecesceseceecececeeccecseceeeeesseeeeaeseeres (408) (382) 
$13,157 $12,881 
Loans and finance receivables of finance and financial products businesses are comprised of the following (in millions) 
2007 2006 
Consumer installment loans and finance receivables .............cccsesceesseseesesesssssessesseeeees $11,506 $10,325 
Commercial loans and finance receivables.............ccccscsscessesscsscescessesscsscesessessceeensesees 1,003 1,336 
Allowances for uncollectible loans (150) (163) 
$12,359 $11,498 


Allowances for uncollectible loans primarily relate to consumer installment loans. Provisions for consumer loan losses were 
$176 million in 2007 and $210 million in 2006. Loan charge-offs were $197 million in 2007 and $243 million in 2006. Consumer 
loan amounts are net of acquisition discounts of $452 million at December 31, 2007 and $484 million at December 31, 2006. 


(4) Investments in fixed maturity securities 


Investments in securities with fixed maturities as of December 31, 2007 and 2006 are shown below (in millions). 


Amortized Unrealized Unrealized Fair 
Cost Gains Losses * Value 
2007 
Insurance and other: 

U.S. Treasury, U.S. government corporations and agencies $ 3,487 $ 59 $ — $ 3,546 
States, municipalities and political subdivisions «0.0.0.0... eee 2,120 107 (3) 2,224 
Foreign: POVErMMeNUt 655 cscs -cesesccsssevecdsassucecsvecvececcavvsacscevsecencetventeeneves 9,529 76 (47) 9,558 
Corporate bonds and redeemable preferred stocks «0.0.0... see 8,400 1,187 (48) 9,539 
Mortgage-backed SeCUIItICS 00... eetsesseeeceteeteeceeeeeeeeeeseeseeseeeeeeeaees 3,597 62 (11) 3,648 
$27,133 $1,491 $_(109) $28,515 


Finance and financial products: 
Corporate DONS .......c.cccsesssssesesesesesessessssssseeeeeseseseseseseseeesensseeseseaeses $ 420 $ 63 $ — $ 483 


Mortgage-backed securities 938 52 — 990 
$1,358 $115 5 — $1,473 
Mortgage-backed securities, held-to-maturity 0.00... eeeeeeee $_1,583 $_176 $ (1) $ 1,758 
Amortized Unrealized Unrealized Fair 
Cost Gains Losses * Value 
2006 
Insurance and other: 
U.S. Treasury, U.S. government corporations and agencies ........... $ 4,962 $ 12 $ (14) $ 4,960 
States, municipalities and political subdivisions .......0... eee 2,967 71 (15) 3,023 
Foreign QOVEFMMENES ...........sescecessesseceecceeescesceeceecsceaceasecserseeeaeeaceeees 8,444 51 (79) 8,416 
Corporate bonds and redeemable preferred stocks «0.0.0.0... eee 5,468 1,467 (17) 6,918 
Mortgage-backed securities 1,955 35 (7) 1,983 
$23,796 1,636 $ (132) $25,300 
Finance and financial products: 
Corporate DOMGS .......c.cccsesssssesesesesesesesssessesececeseseseseseseseseneesseceeseaeses $ 305 $ 70 $ — $ 375 
Mortgage-backed SeCUritieS 00.0... cseeeeseseeeeceeseceeceeceeeseesceaeenseeeees 1,134 32 (4) 1,162 
$ 1,439 102 $ (4) $_1,537 
Mortgage-backed securities, held-to-maturity ......... eee eeeeeeeeeeee 1,475 153 $ (4) $_1,627 


* Includes gross unrealized losses of $60 million at December 31, 2007 and $69 million at December 31, 2006 related to securities 
that have been in an unrealized loss position for 12 months or more. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 
(4) Investments in fixed maturity securities (Continued) 


The amortized cost and estimated fair values of securities with fixed maturities at December 31, 2007 are summarized below by 
contractual maturity dates. Actual maturities will differ from contractual maturities because issuers of certain of the securities retain 
early call or prepayment rights. Amounts are in millions. 


Mortgage-backed 


Due 2008 Due 2009-2012 Due 2013-2017 Due after 2017 securities Total 
Amortized cost...... $7,499 $10,496 $3,862 $2,099 $6,118 $30,074 
Fair value............... 7,997 10,908 4,003 2,842 6,396 31,746 


(5) Investments in equity securities 


Investments in equity securities are summarized below. Amounts are in millions. 


2007 2006 
OSC sists een erceag Metre aactene ds tote cee steed aces attn Pe ene ee ad eee eats satiate $44,695 $28,353 
Gross UnrealiZed Bains ce. ses dscesccccvcsscescesasccscucenccacccascasdecnsaasveasssuceceuvisesacscacenectcassaceadcevscasasevaceaccevevenacensestons 31,289 33,217 
Gross unrealized losses *.... (985) (37) 
Fair Value........ccceseceeeees $74,999 $61,533 


* Gross unrealized losses at December 31, 2007 included $566 million related to individual purchases of securities in which 
Berkshire had gross unrealized gains of $3.2 billion in the same securities. Substantially all of the gross unrealized losses pertain 
to security positions that have been held for less than 12 months. 

(6) Investment gains (losses) 


Investment gains (losses) are summarized below (in millions). 


2007 2006 2005 

Fixed maturity securities — 

Gross gains from sales and other disposals ............c:cssscscsceseeseecceseeeceeeeeeeeeeaeeeeees $ 657 $ 279 $ 792 

Gross losses from sales and other disposals .............:.sscssssceessesseeceeeeeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeee (35) (9) (23) 
Equity securities — 

Gross gains from sales and other disposals.. a 4,880 1,562 5,612 

Gross losses: from Sales: ei. ci cssseedegecslescealaseyssecdechdessadesciaiascsescesuleanvedysaccdecesecesevigesse (7) (44) (6) 
Losses from other-than-temporary impairments «0.0.0.0... see eesseeeseeeeeeseeeeseeeeseseeeeas —_— (142) (114) 

103 165 (65) 


$5,598 $1,811 $6,196 


Tnisuranice and ‘Other vi0s.cccs5ces sessed svedovehes ded cvves sus dcsncdseesisea bevved ovis sua besves sk labbebeventsseadiewevens $5,405 $1,697 $5,728 
193 114 468 


$5,598 $1,811 $6,196 


Finance and financial products 


(7) Goodwill 
A reconciliation of the change in the carrying value of goodwill for 2007 and 2006 is as follows (in millions). 


2007 2006 
Balance at beginning of year ........ ce eeeeeeseeeeeeeeeee : ; : $32,238 $23,644 
Goodwill of MidAmerican as of January 1, 2006 —_— 4,156 
Acquisitions of businesses and other...........ecesccescesececeseeeceeeeeeceeeeeeeeseeseeeaeeneeeaeeneees 624 4,438 
Balance at end of year $32,862 $32,238 


The MidAmerican goodwill represents the consolidation of Berkshire’s investment in MidAmerican as of January 1, 2006. The 
increase in goodwill from business acquisitions and other during 2006 primarily relates to the acquisitions of PacifiCorp and IMC. 


(8) Inventories 


Inventories are comprised of the following (in millions): 


2007 2006 
Raw: Materials vecs04 ses aesesenci adenine scnvnadeneen sandman eaineneaneasncen. $ 897 $ 700 
Work in process and other ...... its 479 402 
Finished manufactured goods 1,781 1,817 
Purchased! OOS wis.: ccs} ccceecaisatssdcsreneatanacessdueceuaetaneecesdanselassdenndiantaaescnedeuncaaadeaadeestesenueeneeeeess 2,636 2,338 
$ 5,793 $5,257 
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(9) Property, plant and equipment 


Property, plant and equipment of insurance and other businesses is comprised of the following (in millions): 


Ranges of 
estimated useful life 2007 2006 
Tian eis chic io cevansien couatet acsen inciea atta ets nah beetle 8 — $ 607 $ 548 
Buildings and improvement .............ssseseseseseseseseseteeeeeteeeeeees 3-40 years 3,611 3,203 
Machinery and equipMent.............scsecescsseceseeseeeeeteeeeeeeeeeaeees 3-25 years 9,507 8,470 
Furniture, fixtures and other 3-20 years 1,670 1,702 
15,395 13,923 
Accumulated depreciation 0.0.0... eeeeseeeeseeeteeetetenereneneeee _6,426) _(4,620) 
$ 9,969 $_9,303 
Property, plant and equipment of utilities and energy businesses is comprised of the following (in millions): 
Ranges of 
estimated useful life 2007 2006 
Utility generation, distribution and transmission system.... 5-85 years $30,369 $27,687 
Interstate pipeline assets...........:csesceesceceteceeceteeeeeeeeeteeeeees 3-67 years 5,484 5,329 
Independent power plants and other assets...............:eeee0 3-30 years 1,330 1,770 
COoMStructiOn iM PLOQPTeSS ..........eeseeseesseceneeeseeeeseeeteeeeseeesee —_ 1,745 1,969 
38,928 36,755 
Accumulated depreciation and amortization... (12,707) (12,716) 
$26,221 $24,039 


The utility generation and distribution system and interstate pipeline assets are the regulated assets of public utility and natural 
gas pipeline subsidiaries. At December 31, 2007 and December 31, 2006, accumulated depreciation and amortization related to 
regulated assets was $12.3 billion and $11.9 billion, respectively. Substantially all of the construction in progress at 
December 31, 2007 and December 31, 2006 related to the construction of regulated assets. 


(10) Derivatives 


A summary of the fair value and gross notional value of open derivative contracts of finance and financial products businesses 
follows. Amounts are in millions. 


2007 2006 
Notional Notional 
Assets * Liabilities Value Assets * Liabilities Value 

Credit default obligations ..........cccccsseeeeeeeees $ — $ 1,838 $ 4660 $ = $ 952 $ 2,510 

— 4,610 35,043 — 2,436 21,155 

626 434 7,887 632 473 10,851 

Otel eee .8233, Saati tec Messen at lec eeoiaeates 123 55 2,301 69 99 5,477 
Adjustment for counterparty netting ........0..... (50) (50) (77) (77) 
Derivative contract assets and liabilities ............ $ 699 $ 6,887 $624 $ 3,883 


* Included in other assets of finance and financial products businesses. 


Berkshire utilizes derivatives in order to manage certain economic business risks as well as to assume specified amounts of 
market risk from others. The contracts summarized in the preceding table, with limited exceptions, are not designated as hedges for 
financial reporting purposes. Changes in the fair values of derivative assets and derivative liabilities that do not qualify as hedges are 
reported in the Consolidated Statements of Earnings as derivative gains/losses. Master netting agreements are utilized to manage 
counterparty credit risk, where gains and losses are netted across other contracts with that counterparty. 


Under certain circumstances, Berkshire is contractually entitled to receive cash or securities from counterparties as collateral 
on derivative contract assets. At December 31, 2007, Berkshire held collateral with a fair value of $328 million to secure derivative 
contract assets. Under certain circumstances, including a downgrade of its credit rating below specified levels, Berkshire may be 
required to post collateral against derivative liabilities. However, Berkshire is not required to post collateral with respect to most of 
its long-dated credit default and equity index option contract liabilities. At December 31, 2007, Berkshire had posted no collateral 
with counterparties as security on contract liabilities. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 
(10) Derivatives (Continued) 


Berkshire is also exposed to variations in the market prices of natural gas and electricity as a result of its regulated utility 
operations and uses derivative instruments, including forward purchases and sales, futures, swaps and options to manage these 
commodity price risks. Gains and losses under these contracts are either probable of recovery through rates and therefore are 
recorded as a regulatory net asset or liability or are accounted for as cash flow hedges and therefore are recorded as accumulated 
other comprehensive income. 


(11) Unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses 


The balances of unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses are based upon estimates of the ultimate claim costs associated 
with property and casualty claim occurrences as of the balance sheet dates including estimates for incurred but not reported (“IBNR”) 
claims. Considerable judgment is required to evaluate claims and establish estimated claim liabilities. 


Supplemental data with respect to unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses of property/casualty insurance subsidiaries is as 
follows (in millions). 


2007 2006 2005 

Unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses: 

Gross liabilities at beginning Of Year... eeesesceeeeeseesceececeseeseeeceeceecseeaceeceeeeeeseeaeeeeeees $47,612 $48,034 $45,219 

Ceded losses and deferred charges at beginning of year.... es (4,833) (5,200) (5,132) 

Net balance at beginning Of Year... eeeecsescessececeescecescesceecseescenseeceecseeseeseeaeeeeseeseeees 42,779 42,834 40,087 
Incurred losses recorded during the year: 

Gree ACCUEIL YEA: sa css......eidsseseesceccactucscgencscvessecsaédacensui codentinduaversdecstedesvscdabsacagisaevtes 22,488 13,680 15,839 

PriOraCCid ent V Cars sec css2 Siceeaseness ress ce ce abvskacbscéasece sav ease catesad ia ccducasauceasyiaesaceedtesiavenesdeces (1,478) (612) (357) 


Total incurred losses.. 21,010 13,068 15,482 


Payments during the year with respect to: 


Current accident year.... (6,594) (5,510) (5,514) 


PHOMACCIAEMEY CALS scstevas sccecastureanstecacetenssachesedesuesusdtssanntveeussaeesastonang Sessontuccanslseseghaestaasy (8,865) (9,345) (7,793) 

Total’ payimiemtss: cies etch ceciiyets ts citeesegave cetassaseedtuviaccadesestovanssuacdaatia nde avdseessvsddouaaectens ots (15,459) (14,855) (13,307) 
Unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses: 

Net balance at end Of Year ..........csceesssssscessesersesessencessescecessensessessssensensesseasecesseesersesenses 48,330 41,047 42,262 

Ceded losses and deferred charges at end Of year .........sssecssescesseeceeeeesceeceeeseeteeaeereeees 7,126 4,833 5,200 

Foreign currency translation adjustment ..........:cccceeescescececeseecessecceeeseesceaceeeteeseeaeeeseees 534 608 (728) 

ACQUISITIONS *isccecz.uesdesvettccesteevac tess ccustetesedeveuveeweasusedetave vere cua vcstuad cues cutuses suoesceuviaeweussweveeys 12 1,124 1,300 
Gross liabilities at end Of year .......ccceceessesseseseseeseseeseseseesesesceseseeceseseeeeseseeseseneeseseeeeseeeaeees $56,002 $47,612 $48,034 


Incurred losses “prior accident years” reflects the amount of estimation error charged or credited to earnings in each calendar 
year with respect to the liabilities established as of the beginning of that year. The beginning of the year net losses and loss 
adjustment expenses liability was reduced by $1,793 million in 2007, $1,071 million in 2006 and $743 million in 2005. In each year, 
the reductions in loss estimates for occurrences in prior years were primarily due to lower than expected frequencies and severities on 
reported and settled claims in the primary private passenger and commercial auto lines and lower than expected reinsurance losses in 
various property and casualty lines. Developed frequencies were generally more favorable than originally expected, particularly for 
liability coverages, and claim severity increases were generally less than originally estimated. In 2006, prior years’ loss estimates 
were reduced for certain casualty reinsurance claims as a result of lower than expected losses reported during the year. Accident year 
loss estimates are regularly adjusted to consider emerging loss development patterns of prior years losses, whether favorable or 
unfavorable. 


Prior accident years incurred losses also include amortization of deferred charges related to retroactive reinsurance contracts 
incepting prior to the beginning of the year. Amortization charges included in prior accident years’ losses were $213 million in 2007, 
$358 million in 2006 and $294 million in 2005. Certain workers’ compensation loss reserves are discounted. Net discounted 
liabilities at December 31, 2007 and 2006 were $2,436 million and $2,705 million, respectively, reflecting net discounts of $2,732 
million and $2,793 million, respectively. Periodic accretions of these discounts are also a component of incurred prior accident years 
losses. The accretion of discounted liabilities related to prior years’ losses was approximately $102 million in 2007, $101 million in 
2006 and $92 million in 2005. 


Berkshire’s insurance subsidiaries are exposed to environmental, asbestos and other latent injury claims arising from insurance 
and reinsurance contracts. Loss reserve estimates for environmental and asbestos exposures include case basis reserves and also 
reflect reserves for legal and other loss adjustment expenses and IBNR reserves. IBNR reserves are determined based upon 
Berkshire’s historic general liability exposure base and policy language, previous environmental loss experience and the assessment 
of current trends of environmental law, environmental cleanup costs, asbestos liability law and judgmental settlements of asbestos 
liabilities. 

The liabilities for environmental, asbestos and latent injury claims and claims expenses net of reinsurance recoverables were 
approximately $11.2 billion at December 31, 2007 and $5.1 billion at December 31, 2006. These liabilities included approximately 
$9.7 billion at December 31, 2007 and $3.8 billion at December 31, 2006, of liabilities assumed under retroactive reinsurance 
contracts. The increase during 2007 is primarily as a result of the Equitas agreement (see following paragraphs). Liabilities arising 
from retroactive contracts with exposure to claims of this nature are generally subject to aggregate policy limits. Thus, Berkshire’s 
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(11) Unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses (Continued) 


exposure to environmental and latent injury claims under these contracts is, likewise, limited. Berkshire monitors evolving case law 
and its effect on environmental and latent injury claims. Changing government regulations, newly identified toxins, newly reported 
claims, new theories of liability, new contract interpretations and other factors could result in significant increases in these liabilities. 
Such development could be material to Berkshire’s results of operations. It is not possible to reliably estimate the amount of 
additional net loss or the range of net loss that is reasonably possible. 


In November 2006, the Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group’s lead insurance entity, National Indemnity Company 
(“NICO”) and Equitas, a London based entity established to reinsure and manage the 1992 and prior years’ non-life insurance and 
reinsurance liabilities of the Names or Underwriters at Lloyd’s of London, entered into an agreement for NICO to initially provide up 
to $5.7 billion and potentially provide up to an additional $1.3 billion of reinsurance to Equitas in excess of its undiscounted loss and 
allocated loss adjustment expense reserves as of March 31, 2006. The transaction became effective on March 30, 2007. The 
agreement requires that NICO pay all claims and related costs that arise from the underlying insurance and reinsurance contracts of 
Equitas, subject to the aforementioned excess limit of indemnification. On the effective date, the aggregate limit of indemnification, 
which does not include unallocated loss adjustment expenses, was $13.8 billion. A significant amount of loss exposure associated 
with Equitas is related to asbestos, environmental and latent injury claims. 


NICO received substantially all of Equitas’ assets as consideration under the arrangement. The fair value of such consideration 
was $7.1 billion and included approximately $540 million in cash and miscellaneous receivables plus a combination of fixed maturity 
and equity securities which were delivered in April 2007. The cash and miscellaneous receivables received are included in the 
accompanying Consolidated Statement of Cash Flows for 2007 as components of operating cash flows. The investment securities 
received are reported as a non-cash investing activity. 


The Equitas agreement was accounted for as reinsurance in accordance with SFAS No. 113 “Accounting for short duration and 
long duration reinsurance contracts.” Accordingly, premiums earned of $7.1 billion and losses incurred of $7.1 billion are reflected 
in the Consolidated Statement of Earnings. Losses incurred consisted of an estimated liability for unpaid losses and loss adjustment 
expenses of $9.3 billion less an asset for unamortized deferred charges reinsurance assumed of $2.2 billion. The deferred charge 
asset is being amortized over the expected remaining loss settlement period using the interest method and the periodic amortization is 
being charged to earnings as a component of losses and loss adjustment expenses incurred. 


(12) Notes payable and other borrowings 


Notes payable and other borrowings of Berkshire and its subsidiaries are summarized below. Amounts are in millions. 


2007 2006 
Insurance and other: 
Issued by Berkshire due 2025-2033.........:cscssscssssssesscssesssessensssssenssessensesscensenssensensssesenssensensssesenssenes $ 250 $ 894 
Issued by subsidiaries and guaranteed by Berkshire: 
Commercial paper and other short-term DOIrrOWINGS............ cc eeseesseeeseeeceeeseeseesceasseeseeseeseeseeaseeens 1,192 1,355 
Other debt: due: 20095203 5 eres. Nactecesccesvetdevee cata srthpesdszcecesastsstpaeqageasdcegspseaspuacasssaqeeevegeseseaceutnerasl 240 240 
Issued by subsidiaries and not guaranteed by Berkshire due 2008-2041 oo... ee eeeeseseeeeeseeeeeeees 998 1,209 


Notes payable and other borrowings issued by Berkshire includes several individual investment agreement borrowings under 
which Berkshire is required to periodically pay interest over the contract terms. Under certain conditions, principal amounts may be 
redeemed without premium prior to the contractual maturity date at the option of the counterparties. Commercial paper and other 
short-term borrowings are utilized by certain subsidiaries as part of normal business operations. Weighted average interest rates as of 
December 31, 2007 and 2006 were 4.6% and 5.4%, respectively. 


2007 2006 
Utilities and energy: 
Issued by MidAmerican and its subsidiaries and not guaranteed by Berkshire: 
MidAmerican senior unsecured debt due 2008-2037 ..........cccccssscsssccessessseeeseesseeeeseessesesseeeseeesseeees $ 5,471 $ 4,479 
13,227 12,014 
304 453 
$19,002 $16,946 


Subsidiary and project debt of utilities and energy businesses represents amounts issued by subsidiaries of MidAmerican 
pursuant to separate project financing agreements. All or substantially all of the assets of certain utility subsidiaries are or may be 
pledged or encumbered to support or otherwise provide security. These borrowing arrangements generally contain various covenants 
including, but not limited to, leverage ratios, interest coverage ratios and debt service coverage ratios. As of December 31, 2007, 
MidAmerican and its subsidiaries were in compliance with all applicable covenants. During 2007, MidAmerican issued $3.55 billion 
par amount of bonds and senior notes with maturities ranging from 2012 to 2037. The proceeds were used to repay existing debt or 
otherwise are intended to be used to repay debt maturing subsequent to December 31, 2007, to finance planned capital expenditures 
or for general corporate purposes. Berkshire has made a commitment until February 28, 2011 that allows MidAmerican to request up 
to $3.5 billion of capital to pay its debt obligations or to provide funding to its regulated subsidiaries. 
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(12) Notes payable and other borrowings (Continued) 


2007 2006 
Finance and financial products: 

Issued by Berkshire Hathaway Finance Corporation (“BHFC”) and guaranteed by Berkshire: 
Notes: ive: 200 7eivisccssssccentseesssceisessedescatacdoscundntvensseatelseadewenedcasdeadusdatecscdaslensetsusdigedstoiodesdatbastdenseeny $ — $ 700 
NOteS Ue 200B iiss cre. oes creseste eden cass caus caus tessa cea vendvedl dice van sas venssdesthtuseqeesedeguestaceventeativecussvauesseevtes 3,100 3,098 
INOfeS TUE 2010) <2 sesessesetecs adie, csscseuistcstencvessbcsdeessstevautavevavs sdescaueviesoass coveesssesaeguaucsdestecseaestunasesteeses 1,996 1,994 
Notes: dine 2012-2005 scezsssessstcesdtcaccrets veureavoccvestivecnacussenbe cena cove suas cave seutouasedieuvoceveguesgeveapeesieeseasiesests 3,790 3,039 
Issued by other subsidiaries and guaranteed by Berkshire due 2008-2027 .0...... ei eceeeeeseseeseeeeeeeeeeee 804 398 
Issued by other subsidiaries and not guaranteed by Berkshire due 2008-2030 2,454 2,732 
$12,144 $11,961 


BHEFC, a wholly-owned subsidiary of Berkshire, issued senior notes at various times in recent years. In the third quarter of 
2007, BHFC issued $750 million par amount of senior notes due in 2012. BHFC issued $2 billion par amount of senior notes in 
January 2008, including $1.5 billion par amount of notes due in 2011 and $500 million par amount of notes due in 2013 and repaid 
maturing notes of $1.25 billion par amount. Borrowings by BHFC are used to provide financing for installment loans issued or 
acquired by subsidiaries of Clayton Homes. At December 31, 2007, debt issued by other finance subsidiaries and not guaranteed by 
Berkshire includes approximately $1.4 billion whereby all principal and interest collected under certain manufactured housing loan 
portfolios, together with any repurchased principal on such loans will be used to pay the principal and interest on these borrowings. 
During 2007, XTRA Finance Corporation, a wholly owned subsidiary, issued $400 million par amount of senior notes due 2017, 
which is included in other subsidiary borrowings guaranteed by Berkshire. 


Berkshire subsidiaries in the aggregate have approximately $4.8 billion of available unused lines of credit and commercial 
paper capacity to support their short-term borrowing programs and provide additional liquidity. Generally, Berkshire’s guarantee of 
a subsidiary’s debt obligation is an absolute, unconditional and irrevocable guarantee for the full and prompt payment when due of all 
present and future payment obligations of the issuer. 


Principal payments expected during the next five years are as follows (in millions). 


2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 

Insurance and other........... suseoedesuesdsbeaeseeedes sedtesdbeecitenece $1,268 $ 298 $ 55 $ 12 $ 21 
Utilities and energy............eeeeeee ee 2,096 422 140 1,138 1,461 
Finance and financial products ..........:.ecescessceseceeceeeeseeeseeeeeeeeaeeeee 3,938 198 2,165 139 1,632 
$7,302 $ 918 $2,360 $1,289 $3,114 


(13) Income taxes 


The liability for income taxes as of December 31, 2007 and 2006 as reflected in the accompanying Consolidated Balance 
Sheets is as follows (in millions). 


2007 2006 
Payable:currentl yi. 22. s0cts..she avisscetehe ales dieieete vas dese alatiaranthe catenin dhe $ (182) $ 189 
Deferred 18,156 18,271 
tH er scenes et ee eee 851 710 


$18,825 $19,170 


The tax effects of temporary differences that give rise to significant portions of deferred tax assets and deferred tax liabilities at 
December 31, 2007 and 2006 are shown below (in millions). 


2007 2006 
Deferred tax liabilities: 


Investments — unrealized appreciation and cost basis differences................ $13,501 $14,520 


Deferred charges reinsurance assumed 1,395 687 
Property, plant and equipment.............. 4,890 4,775 
Others eee oes pales ee se a aa tens an ld ew oe gees et 2,743 2,591 
22,529 22,573 
Deferred tax assets: 
Unpaid losses and loss adjustment eXPeMse .............sssccecceseeeeeseceeceeeeneeenees (756) (681) 
Unearned premitims s..icccccvciccssessecdececssecasceviccse cusassvasstescvecacadecsesacsadecceusacteess (425) (443) 
Accrued liabilities... s.:cesvescesssecescsessedessycsessed des cecveviveessagateesssacadavcestvansesscnessees (1,259) (1,335) 
OMS D es ceo e occas econ dees evscstsetiee cae seal Se Bh Secs Moist ed sah rein ah Ccercesos tesa cel es (1,933) (1,843) 
(4,373) (4,302) 
Net deferred tax liability... ee eeceescescceeceseeeseeseceeeeseeeseesececeaeeeeeaeeeenaeenes $18,156 $18,271 
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(13) Income taxes (Continued) 


Deferred income taxes have not been established with respect to undistributed earnings of certain foreign subsidiaries. 
Earnings expected to remain reinvested indefinitely were approximately $3,028 million as of December 31, 2007. Upon distribution 
as dividends or otherwise, such amounts would be subject to taxation in the United States as well as foreign countries. However, 
U.S. income tax liabilities could be offset, in whole or in part, by tax credits allowable from taxes paid to foreign jurisdictions. 
Determination of the potential net tax due is impracticable due to the complexities of hypothetical calculations involving uncertain 
timing and amounts of taxable income and the effects of multiple taxing jurisdictions. 


The Consolidated Statements of Earnings reflect charges for income taxes as shown below (in millions). 


2007 2006 2005 
FOG t all io. oscicesalivecdes Beaseed sacs So sendbeeehs cess eae bbe ds Cissus at caee ites Roseaeee sie $ 5,740 $ 4,752 $ 3,736 
234 153 129 
620 600 294 
$ 6,594 $ 5,505 $4,159 
GUT OTE 22 52.53 Sak cede cs dy ssen cok esoas asia lgendebscsuasevse se veaunicaccsocdbestiees daceeearateeateiniteuaeeees $ 5,708 $ 5,030 $ 2,057 
DQ POPC Seis sess csvevvaseus secegaa vasdevaetas devaueessandsvoieues seed sotto osevase ove GE RS 886 475 2,102 


$ 6,594 $_5,505 $_4,159 


Charges for income taxes are reconciled to hypothetical amounts computed at the U.S. Federal statutory rate in the table shown 
below (in millions). 


2007 2006 2005 

Earnings before inCOMe taXesS.........:cccsccssessessesceseeseescecseeseesceseeceseeseeseeseeaeeeeeesecaeeseeseeaeeeeeeens $20,161 $16,778 $12,791 
Hypothetical amounts applicable to above 

computed at the Federal statutory rate ............eseeccsssceceeccseceeeeecesecseceeceaeceaecseeeeeseeneeeneees $ 7,056 $ 5,872 $ 4,477 
Tax effects resulting from: 

Tax-exempt interest income (33) (44) (65) 

Dividends received Aeduction ............:.sccssesscsscsscssssecesscsscenseescessesscensenssencensseocenssonsensseaees (306) (224) (133) 

Net earmings Of MidAMeTican.............cescsessceeceeseecceecceccenseescessceeceseeacensceeesacseaseeeesceseenees — —_— (183) 
State income taxes, less Federal income tax benefit..............c.ccsccssseesssceseceeseesseeeeeeeseeesseeesee 152 99 84 
Foreign tax rate differences ..............ccsscsscssceeseesesscsscensessssnscesceessesenssesseeesnssenceessersssesensessors (36) (45) 56 
Effect of income tax rate changes on deferred income taxes * 000... eeeeeeeeseeseereeseeeeeeeeeeee (90) — —_ 
Other:differences; Net: s.:.secscssesctusdageiudescckeesd otevshiet exces dadeeeusencnctuscedessebastaendadvesssvbensancestetes (149) (153) (77) 
Wo eet Mann Cexo 30a gt sb, oko ee PR $ 6,594 $5,505 $_4,159 


* Relates to adjustments made to deferred income tax assets and liabilities upon the enactment of reductions to corporate income tax 
rates in the United Kingdom and Germany. 


Berkshire and its subsidiaries’ U.S. Federal income tax returns are continuously under audit. Berkshire’s U.S. Federal income 
tax return liabilities have been settled with the Internal Revenue Service (“IRS”) through 1998. The IRS has completed its audits of 
1999 through 2004 and has proposed adjustments to increase consolidated tax liabilities in 1999 through 2004 tax periods which 
remain unsettled. These proposed adjustments are predominantly related to timing of deductions of insurance subsidiaries and the 
examinations are currently in the IRS’ appeals process. 


Income tax returns of Berkshire subsidiaries are also under examination in numerous state, local and foreign jurisdictions. 
While it is reasonably possible that certain of the income tax examinations will be settled within the next twelve months, 
management believes the impact will be immaterial to the Consolidated Financial Statements. 


Berkshire adopted FIN 48 effective January 1, 2007 and had $857 million of net unrecognized tax benefits. The cumulative net 
effect of adopting FIN 48 was a reduction to retained earnings of $24 million. At December 31, 2007, net unrecognized tax benefits 
were $851 million which included $635 million that if recognized would have an impact on the effective tax rate. The remaining 
unrecognized benefits relate to positions for which ultimate recognition is highly certain but the timing of recognition is uncertain 
and for tax benefits related to acquired businesses that if recognized would not be reflected in income tax expense. 


(14) Dividend restrictions — Insurance subsidiaries 


Payments of dividends by insurance subsidiaries are restricted by insurance statutes and regulations. Without prior regulatory 
approval, insurance subsidiaries may declare up to approximately $6.6 billion as ordinary dividends before the end of 2008. 


Combined shareholders’ equity of U.S. based property/casualty insurance subsidiaries determined pursuant to statutory 
accounting rules (Statutory Surplus as Regards Policyholders) was approximately $62 billion at December 31, 2007 and $59 billion 
at December 31, 2006. 
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(14) Dividend restrictions — Insurance subsidiaries (Continued) 


Statutory surplus differs from the corresponding amount determined on the basis of GAAP. The major differences between 
statutory basis accounting and GAAP are that deferred charges reinsurance assumed, deferred policy acquisition costs, unrealized 
gains and losses on investments in fixed maturity securities and related deferred income taxes are recognized under GAAP but not for 
statutory reporting purposes. In addition, statutory accounting for goodwill of acquired businesses requires amortization of goodwill 
over 10 years, whereas under GAAP, goodwill is not amortized and is subject to periodic tests for impairment. 


(15) Fair values of financial instruments 


The estimated fair values of Berkshire’s financial instruments as of December 31, 2007 and 2006 are as follows (in millions). 


Carrying Value Fair Value 
2007 2006 2007 2006 

Insurance and other: 

Investments in fixed maturity SCCUTILICS............ ee eeceeseceeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeereeneens $28,515 $25,300 $28,515 $25,300 

Investments in EqUILY SECUTILICS 0.0.0... eee eeeceseeeeneeeseeeeeeseecsseeeeeesaeeeeersnees 74,999 61,533 74,999 61,533 

Notes payable and other DOrrowings...........:..ecsssesceeseeseeeeeeeeceaceseeeeeeseeeeeeneees 2,680 3,698 2,709 3,815 
Finance and financial products: 

Investments in fixed maturity SCCUTItICS............ ee eeeeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeneeee 3,056 3,012 3,231 3,164 

Derivative COntract ASSCtS (G) ...cceeeecccessscceesseeeesneeceeseeeeeeeeeeeeeceeseeeeeseeeeeeee 699 624 699 624 

Loans and finance receivables .............:cccsccessscesscsseceseeesseceseeseneesseeesssesseeeees 12,359 11,498 12,612 11,862 

Notes payable and other DOrrowingS..........:.esesseeceeseeseceeceeeeeseeseeeeeeseeeeeeaeees 12,144 11,961 12,317 11,787 

Derivative contract liabilities .............ccesecssscesceesecceseeseeeeseeeseeeeseeeseeeneeeees 6,887 3,883 6,887 3,883 
Utilities and energy: 

Derivative Contract ASSCtS (G) ...c..eececccesssecessseceesseeceeseeecesseeeeeseeceeseeeeeseeeeeeee 397 484 397 484 

Notes payable and other borrowings... 19,002 16,946 19,834 17,789 

Derivative contract liabilities (b) 00... eeeseeecessceeeeeneceeceeeeseeeeeeeeereeeseneees 765 889 765 889 


(a) Included in Other assets 
(b) Included in Accounts payable, accruals and other liabilities 


In determining fair value of financial instruments, Berkshire used quoted market prices when available. For instruments where 
quoted market prices were not available, independent pricing services or appraisals by Berkshire’s management were used. The 
pricing services and appraisals reflect the estimated present values of future expected cash flows utilizing current risk adjusted market 
rates of similar instruments. The carrying values of cash and cash equivalents, accounts receivable and accounts payable, accruals 
and other liabilities are deemed to be reasonable estimates of their fair values. 


Considerable judgment is required in interpreting market data used to develop the estimates of fair value. Accordingly, the 
estimates presented herein are not necessarily indicative of the amounts that could be realized in a current market exchange. The use 
of different market assumptions and/or estimation methodologies may have a material effect on the estimated fair value. 


(16) Common stock 


Changes in issued and outstanding Berkshire common stock during the three years ended December 31, 2007 are shown in the 
table below. 
Class A Common, $5 Par Value Class B Common, $0.1667 Par Value 


(1,650,000 shares authorized) (55,000,000 shares authorized) 
Shares Issued and Shares Issued and 

Outstanding Outstanding 

Balance December 31, 2004............ccssccccsssccesssecessseceessees 1,268,783 8,099,175 
Conversions of Class A common stock 

to Class B common stock and other... eeeeseeeeee (7,863) 294,908 

Balance December 31, 2005...........::ccsscsssessseesesesseeseeesnees 1,260,920 8,394,083 
Conversions of Class A common stock 

to Class B common stock and other... eeeeeeeeee (143,352) 4,358,348 

Balance December 31, 2006...........::ccsccsssecesesseseeseeeseeessees 1,117,568 12,752,431 

Issuance of shares on exercise of SQUARZ warrants....... 2,325 41,706 
Conversions of Class A common stock 

to Class B common stock and other.... es (38,869) 1,205,943 

Balance December 31, 2007..........c:cccsccsssseeseeesseestsesseeeenes 1,081,024 14,000,080 
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(16) Common stock (Continued) 


Each share of Class B common stock has dividend and distribution rights equal to one-thirtieth (1/30) of such rights of a Class 
A share. Accordingly, on an equivalent Class A common stock basis there are 1,547,693 shares outstanding as of December 31, 2007 
and 1,542,649 shares as of December 31, 2006. 


Each share of Class A common stock is convertible, at the option of the holder, into thirty shares of Class B common stock. 
Class B common stock is not convertible into Class A common stock. On July 6, 2006, Berkshire’s Chairman and CEO, Warren E. 
Buffett converted 124,998 shares of Class A common stock into 3,749,940 shares of Class B common stock. Each share of Class B 
common stock possesses voting rights equivalent to one-two-hundredth (1/200) of the voting rights of a share of Class A common 
stock. Class A and Class B common shares vote together as a single class. 


During 2007, holders of SQUARZ securities exercised the warrant component of the securities and received Class A and Class 
B shares. In connection with these exercises, Berkshire received $333 million. 


(17) Pension plans 


Several Berkshire subsidiaries individually sponsor defined benefit pension plans covering certain employees. Benefits under 
the plans are generally based on years of service and compensation, although benefits under certain plans are based on years of 
service and fixed benefit rates. The companies generally make contributions to the plans to meet regulatory requirements plus 
additional amounts as determined by management based on actuarial valuations. 


The components of net periodic pension expense for each of the three years ending December 31, 2007 are as follows (in 
millions). 


2007 2006 2005 
SOTVICE: COST 5 esysssis seeesseveavaseie segieons vas cats ve Couea saeseaak costa osha cad vaceduneuessadavens Biveddea eeieev ake $ 202 $ 199 $ 113 
INt@TeSt COSC scasersceacinceecacciees leceecascacdeesdchaasedces sin cecstccuasanicewessie cova sac savecacvastaceveccvessusecenseel 439 390 190 
Expected return on plan aSsets...........::cscccscsccesceeceesecseceseeeceeseeseceeeeaeeeaeeseceeseaeeeseeaeeeeeeaes (444) (393) (186) 
Net gain/loss amortization, Other.............cceecescesececesececcesecseceseceecesecseceeeeeeeseeseeeaeeneeees __ 65 __ 67 9 
Net pension CXPeNsSe ..........csessscecssessecesseceoeeseseeeteessensnseasecsceseseeessensneeceessseasareasseessereees $262 $263 $126 


The accumulated benefit obligation is the actuarial present value of benefits earned based on service and compensation prior to 
the valuation date. As of December 31, 2007 and 2006, the accumulated benefit obligation was $6,990 million and $7,056 million, 
respectively. The projected benefit obligation is the actuarial present value of benefits earned based upon service and compensation 
prior to the valuation date and includes assumptions regarding future compensation levels when benefits are based on those amounts. 
Information regarding the projected benefit obligations is shown in the table that follows (in millions). 


2007 2006 
Projected benefit obligation, beginning Of Year... eeeeseseecssecesceseeeeceseceeceseceeeesecseceseeeeeseeseeneeeneeees $7,926 $3,602 
SELVICCICOSE css coves seteuscttsandeudene deaths neve cess fave sute'os ede'ss coveca neste ovsvavesvestecus idabuseceuccdesaussutveseouecdsdscuepestesdees tees 202 199 
INUGTOSE COSt acs cicsedccoscvaze shactttccreovesntnusenkccenssuasatedscs seneseesdebnesseceunss cos csusnuenesudyeteudaceneusaesntsstborsstyeoncbscoaeeses 439 390 
Benefits paid Bs (476) (370) 
Consolidation Of MidAMETPican ...........cceseeceesessecesceeeceseceeceseeecesecceeseeseceaeeseceeeeseeesecseeeaeeseeesecseeeaeensenee — 2,237 
BUSiMe@SS: ACQUISITIONS -ioves 2.5 tes feces schaesda bc ssuics cshce asses teen ge ueav cise dues dock oa wos bea Seelaueostes eu cowabavsdavegnsueaciwanagarcyts — 1,519 
Actuarial (gain) or loss and other .........eccecessesceesceseceeceeeeeeesecceesecaeesecseceseceeesecseeeaeeeeesecseseeeseeeeaeeeeens (408) 349 
Projected benefit obligation, end Of Year ........cccesessesseseeseeseeecsseseeseeseeseeesecseeseeseeseeseescseeseeseeseeseeseneeereas $7,683 $7,926 


Benefit obligations under qualified U.S. defined benefit plans are funded through assets held in trusts and are not included as 
assets in Berkshire’s Consolidated Financial Statements. Pension obligations under certain non-U.S. plans and non-qualified U.S. 
plans are unfunded. As of December 31, 2007, projected benefit obligations of non-qualified U.S. plans and non-U.S. plans which 
are not funded through assets held in trusts were $637 million. A reconciliation of the changes in plan assets and a summary of plan 
assets held as of December 31, 2007 and 2006 is presented in the table that follows (in millions). 


2007 2006 2007 2006 

Plan assets at fair value, beginning of year........... $6,792 $3,101 Cash and equivalents................. $ 427 $ 818 
Employer contributions 00.00.00... eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeees 262 228 U.S. Government obligations.... 186 554 
Benefits paid vege (476) (370) Mortgage-backed securities ...... 390 602 
Actual return on plan assets..........eeeseeseeeeeeees 447 612 Corporate obligations................ 1,005 963 
Consolidation of MidAmerican ......... cesses —_— 2,238 Equity securities... eee 4,169 3,440 
Business acquisitions...............0+ toes — 967 Other... ste keene 886 415 
Other and expenseS........... cece 38 16 $7,063 $6,792 
Plan assets at fair value, end of year........... ee $7,063 $6,792 


Pension plan assets are generally invested with the long-term objective of earning sufficient amounts to cover expected benefit 
obligations, while assuming a prudent level of risk. There are no target investment allocation percentages with respect to individual 
or categories of investments. Allocations may change as a result of changing market conditions and investment opportunities. The 
expected rates of return on plan assets reflect Berkshire’s subjective assessment of expected invested asset returns over a period of 
several years. Berkshire generally does not give significant consideration to past investment returns when establishing assumptions 
for expected long-term rates of returns on plan assets. Actual experience will differ from the assumed rates. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 
(17) Pension plans (Continued) 


The defined benefit plans expect to pay benefits to participants over the next ten years, reflecting expected future service as 
appropriate, as follows (in millions): 2008 - $418; 2009 - $415; 2010 - $419; 2011 - $435; 2012 - $459; and 2013 to 2017 - $2,594. 
Sponsoring subsidiaries expect to contribute $265 million to defined benefit pension plans in 2008. 


As of December 31, 2007 and 2006, the net funded status of the plans is summarized in the table that follows (in millions). 


2007 2006 
Amounts recognized in the Consolidated Balance Sheets: 
hy Coxe Ae | by 1 1 =< eae PPD eS Es PE ESE RPE OE PLE SOR $ 981 $1,398 
Other assets.......... nas (361) (264) 
Amounts recognized.. $ 620 $1,134 


A reconciliation of amounts not yet recognized as components of net periodic benefit costs for the years ending December 31, 
2007 and 2006 follows (in millions). 


Net amount included in accumulated other comprehensive income, beginning of year...............:esee $(303) $ (392) 
Amount included in net periodic pension expense “x 25 5 
Gains and losses Current PeTiOd ..........:.sccescesceseeescesceeseesecesceseeeseeseceeesecseeesecseeeseeseeeaecseceeeeseeeaeeaeenees 114 322 
‘ACOption Of SEAS: V58 i. 2ivies cestvteaceseusccsayeteess cvdes cocesea ve basegaccaswavegias a cgiey ea visens SoS ene vine seen eM EA eee ae — (278) 

Net amount included in accumulated other comprehensive income, end Of year ...........sceeeeeeseseeseees $(164) $(303) 

Amount included in accumulated other comprehensive income as of December 31, 2007 and 
expected to be included in net periodic pension expense next year (in Millions) .......... ee eeeeeeeeee $ 22 


Weighted average interest rate assumptions used in determining projected benefit obligations were as follows. These rates are 
substantially the same as the weighted average rates used in determining the net periodic pension expense. 


2007 2006 
DISCOUNT TALC 5.5 d25vaseesseoscedcedeiseas cecsstsceeetaccoecesencanssveactenvgesitess¥acetesassasinse debevadssseivessecsasestsvasseasbesctveoseptoecanteateseatees 6.1 5.7 
Expected long-term rate of return on plan assets... ssveuteses ee 6.9 6.9 
Ratevof, compensation. increase &. 0c: siecs2cccdeesececeecavse cave cate sonsseescasdsaterevde ea cevecubaiesvicasasiecsoesbaa wa Teseseedeesseuwess atv asoeeiech 4.4 4.4 


Several Berkshire subsidiaries also sponsor defined contribution retirement plans, such as 401(k) or profit sharing plans. 
Employee contributions to the plans are subject to regulatory limitations and the specific plan provisions. Several of the plans require 
that the subsidiary match these contributions up to levels specified in the plans and provide for additional discretionary contributions 
as determined by management. The total expenses related to employer contributions for these plans were $506 million, $498 million 
and $395 million for the years ended December 31, 2007, 2006 and 2005, respectively. 


(18) Business segment data 


Berkshire’s reportable business segments are organized in a manner that reflects how management views those business 
activities. Certain businesses have been grouped together for segment reporting based upon similar products or product lines, 
marketing, selling and distribution characteristics, even though those business units are operated under separate local management. 


The tabular information that follows shows data of reportable segments reconciled to amounts reflected in the Consolidated 
Financial Statements. Intersegment transactions are not eliminated in instances where management considers those transactions in 
assessing the results of the respective segments. Furthermore, Berkshire management does not consider investment and derivative 
gains/losses or amortization of purchase accounting adjustments in assessing the performance of reporting units. Collectively, these 
items are included in reconciliations of segment amounts to consolidated amounts. 


Business Identity Business Activity 
GEICO Underwriting private passenger automobile insurance mainly by 


direct response methods 


General Re Underwriting excess-of-loss, quota-share and facultative 
reinsurance worldwide 


Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group Underwriting excess-of-loss and quota-share reinsurance for 
property and casualty insurers and reinsurers 


Berkshire Hathaway Primary Group Underwriting multiple lines of property and casualty insurance 
policies for primarily commercial accounts 


BH Finance, Clayton Homes, XTRA, CORT and other _ Proprietary investing, manufactured housing and related consumer 
financial services (“Finance and financial products”) financing, transportation equipment leasing, furniture leasing, life 
annuities and risk management products 


McLane Company Wholesale distribution of groceries and non-food items 


MidAmerican Regulated electric and gas utility, including power generation and 
distribution activities in the U.S. and internationally; domestic real 
estate brokerage 


Shaw Industries Manufacturing and distribution of carpet and floor coverings under 
a variety of brand names 
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(18) Business segment data (Continued) 


Other businesses not specifically identified with reportable business segments consist of a large, diverse group of 
manufacturing, service and retailing businesses. 


Manufacturing Acme Building Brands, Benjamin Moore, H.H. Brown Shoe 
Group, CTB, Fechheimer Brothers, Forest River, Fruit of the 
Loom, Garan, IMC, Johns Manville, Justin Brands, Larson-Juhl, 
MiTek, Richline, Russell and Scott Fetzer 


Service Buffalo News, Business Wire, FlightSafety, International Dairy 
Queen, Pampered Chef, NetJets and TTI 
Retailing Ben Bridge Jeweler, Borsheims, Helzberg Diamond Shops, 


Jordan’s Furniture, Nebraska Furniture Mart, See’s, Star Furniture 
and R.C. Willey 


A disaggregation of Berkshire’s consolidated data for each of the three most recent years is presented in the tables which 
follow on this and the following page. Amounts are in millions. 
Earnings (loss) before taxes 


Operating Businesses: Revenues and minority interests 
Insurance group: 2007 2006 2005 2007 2006 2005 
Premiums earned: 
GEICO ircsciessitivnsticesuesteneibansiten stoucones sbieneeestonngivncetoass $ 11,806 $11,055 $10,101 $ 1,113 $ 1,314 $ 1,221 
General! Re tis:c:seau cients Ses 6,076 6,075 6,435 555 526 (334) 
Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group ................. 11,902 4,976 3,963 1,427 1,658 (1,069) 
Berkshire Hathaway Primary Group............ eee 1,999 1,858 1,498 279 340 235 
Investment INCOME ..........cceeesecceeseceeesteeceeseeeeeseeeesaaees 4,791 4,347 3,501 4,758 4,316 3,480 
Total insurance QTOUP..........eeeseesceseceeeeeeeeseeecseeeaeeeeeeneees 36,574 28,311 25,498 8,132 8,154 3,533 
Finance and financial products............ccseecseseeeeeteeeeeeees 5,119 5,124 4,559 1,006 1,157 822 
McLane Company 28,079 25,693 24,074 232 229 217 
MidAmerican .............. 12,628 10,644 _— 1,774 1,476 — 
Shaw Industries .... phy 5,373 5,834 5,723 436 594 485 
Other: businesses .ss.222scsccbes: Sasevs Metsesecbe sss deececesven estes 25,648 21,133 17,099 3,279 2,703 1,921 
113,421 96,739 76,953 14,859 14,313 6,978 
Reconciliation of segments to consolidated amount: 
Investment and derivative gains/losses ............:eseseee 5,509 2,635 5,494 5,509 2,635 5,494 
Equity in earnings of MidAmerican.......... eee —_— —_— — —_— — 523 
Interest expense, not allocated to segments................. — — — (52) (76) (72) 
Eliminations and other (685) (835) (784) (155) (94) (132) 


$118,245 $98,539 $81,663 $20,161 $16,778 $12,791 


Depreciation 
Capital expenditures * of tangible assets 
Operating Businesses: 2007 2006 2005 2007 2006 2005 
INSuraliCe:SrOUp a cos. cegtdvcsstieseitecarsnsnc aud versnnececnions $ 52 $ 65 $ §©660 $ 69 $ 664 $ 62 
Finance and financial products... eeeeeeseeseeneeeees 322 334 354 226 230 221 
McLane Company............:ccsscssssscsscsssesenscssessonssesseserseees 175 193 125 100 94 96 
MidAmerican..... ae 3,513 2,423 — 1,157 949 — 
Shaw Industries 2::..c.ci2.ceeesscdiesccnedieretcendnws 144 189 209 144 134 113 
Other businesses. ...............sceccssesrsscocscreoeerseeeserecesesoreneees 1,167 1,367 1,447 711 595 490 


$5,373 $ 4,571 $2,195 $ 2,407 $ 2,066 $982 


* Excludes capital expenditures which were part of business acquisitions. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 


(18) Business segment data (Continued) 


Operating Businesses: 
Insurance group: 


Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance and Primary Groups................... 
Total insurance QTOUP «0.0... eee eseeeeeeeeeseeseeseeseeecseeseesesseeaeeaseaseeeseees 


Finance and financial products .......... ccc eseeeseeseseeseeseeeeeeceeeeeseeaeeaeees 
McLane: Company’... soincevedscesereencoscovascrvsssosssusnevtcencesevenecvasunvetnestescess 
Mid AMeriGan..32: ces, aa tiee essays natal otesgiehie fc weaps ede eects, setae tees 


Reconciliation of segments to consolidated amount: 
Corporate and Others ::6.0sec05. ave tivsnsstea etcives, Meee aeeceeeccecings 
GOO WAN rs. cse se Se tesetloece ade elas cent Bases nad sian eveuad th seen toa ehsdacsede eee tes 


Goodwill 
at year-end 
2007 2006 
$ 1,372 $ 1,370 
13,532 13,532 
546 465 
15,450 15,367 
1,013 1,012 
149 158 
5,543 5,548 
2,339 2,228 
8,368 7,925 
$32,862 $32,238 


Identifiable assets 


at year-end 
2007 2006 
$ 18,988 $ 18,544 
32,571 31,114 
95,379 85,972 
146,938 135,630 
24,733 23,599 
3,329 2,986 
33,645 30,942 
2,922 2,776 
20,579 17,571 
232,146 213,504 
8,152 2,695 
32,862 32,238 
$273,160 $248,437 


Insurance premiums written by geographic region (based upon the domicile of the insured or reinsured) are summarized below. 


Dollars are in millions. 


Property/Casualty Life/Health 
2007 2006 2005 2007 2006 2005 
Uftited States os isccccsncvscieraiesssasiuecaestesetties deaziarw eee $18,589 $19,195 $16,228 $1,092 $1,073 $1,147 
Western Europe.........ccscccsssscsrsossersnscenssereesoatsesnetenssoases 9,641 2,576 2,643 706 628 578 
Al Other sie ci cas ecctentintieeaceiaiiante eee 588 638 760 681 667 578 
$28,818 $22,409 $19,631 $2,479 $2,368 $2,303 


Insurance premiums written and earned in 2007 included $7.1 billion from a single reinsurance transaction with Equitas. See 
Note 11 for additional information. Amounts for Western Europe were primarily in the United Kingdom and Germany. 
Consolidated sales and service revenues in 2007, 2006 and 2005 were $58.2 billion, $51.8 billion and $46.1 billion, respectively. 
Over 90% of such amounts in each year were in the United States with the remainder primarily in Canada and Europe. In 2007, 
consolidated sales and service revenues included $10.5 billion of sales to Wal-Mart Stores, Inc. which were primarily related to 


McLane’s wholesale distribution business. 


Premiums written and earned by Berkshire’s property/casualty and life/health insurance businesses are summarized below. 


Dollars are in millions. 


Property/Casualty Life/Health 
2007 2006 2005 2007 2006 2005 
Premiums Written: 
DITO CE veesesietsees arenes Ribavel aslo cae aie ie aatenae $16,056 $15,729 $13,582 
ASSummied, 3. 22058 c2ssesctaseetovezessec teeta vea evchasesoenne days 13,316 7,224 6,788 $2,579 $2,476 $2,400 
Geded yi vicasaeee esses ee ek (554) (544) (739) (100) (108) (97) 
$28,818 $22,409 $19,631 $2,479 $2,368 $2,303 
Premiums Earned: 
Direct $c ces0sc5istekeezsetssiteertes ates cee caveeete ane $16,076 $15,453 $13,287 
Assumed 13,744 6,746 7,114 $2,564 $2,471 $2,387 
GOO .c28icc83e cent CovddinscctachaseetoveesatacekCovecdee basddeeneuee (499) (599) (699) (102) (107) (92) 
$29,321 $21,600 $19,702 $2,462 $2,364 $2,295 
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(19) Contingencies and Commitments 


Berkshire and its subsidiaries are parties in a variety of legal actions arising out of the normal course of business. In particular, 
such legal actions affect Berkshire’s insurance and reinsurance businesses. Such litigation generally seeks to establish liability 
directly through insurance contracts or indirectly through reinsurance contracts issued by Berkshire subsidiaries. Plaintiffs 
occasionally seek punitive or exemplary damages. Berkshire does not believe that such normal and routine litigation will have a 
material effect on its financial condition or results of operations. Berkshire and certain of its subsidiaries are also involved in other 
kinds of legal actions, some of which assert or may assert claims or seek to impose fines and penalties in substantial amounts. 


a) Governmental Investigations 


Berkshire, General Re Corporation (“General Re”) and certain of Berkshire’s insurance subsidiaries, including General 
Reinsurance Corporation (“General Reinsurance”) and National Indemnity Company (“NICO”) have been continuing to cooperate 
fully with the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission (“SEC”), the U.S. Department of Justice, the U.S. Attorney for the Eastern 
District of Virginia and the New York State Attorney General (“NYAG7”) in their ongoing investigations of non-traditional products. 
General Re originally received subpoenas from the SEC and NYAG in January 2005. Berkshire, General Re, General Reinsurance 
and NICO have been providing information to the government relating to transactions between General Reinsurance or NICO (or 
their respective subsidiaries or affiliates) and other insurers in response to the January 2005 subpoenas and related requests and, in 
the case of General Reinsurance (or its subsidiaries or affiliates), in response to subpoenas from other U.S. Attorneys conducting 
investigations relating to certain of these transactions. In particular, Berkshire and General Re have been responding to requests from 
the government for information relating to certain transactions that may have been accounted for incorrectly by counterparties of 
General Reinsurance (or its subsidiaries or affiliates). The government has interviewed a number of current and former officers and 
employees of General Re and General Reinsurance as well as Berkshire’s Chairman and CEO, Warren E. Buffett, in connection with 
these investigations. 


In one case, a transaction initially effected with American International Group (“AIG”) in late 2000 (the “AIG Transaction”), 
AIG has corrected its prior accounting for the transaction on the grounds, as stated in AIG’s 2004 10-K, that the transaction was done 
to accomplish a desired accounting result and did not entail sufficient qualifying risk transfer to support reinsurance accounting. 
General Reinsurance has been named in related civil actions brought against AIG. As part of their ongoing investigations, 
governmental authorities have also inquired about the accounting by certain of Berkshire’s insurance subsidiaries for certain assumed 
and ceded finite reinsurance transactions. 


In June 2005, John Houldsworth, the former Chief Executive Officer of Cologne Reinsurance Company (Dublin) Limited 
(“CRD”), a subsidiary of General Re, and Richard Napier, a former Senior Vice President of General Re who had served as an 
account representative for the AIG account, each pleaded guilty to a federal criminal charge of conspiring with others to misstate 
certain AIG financial statements in connection with the AIG Transaction and entered into a partial settlement agreement with the 
SEC with respect to such matters. 


On February 25, 2008, Ronald Ferguson, General Re’s former Chief Executive Officer, Elizabeth Monrad, General Re’s 
former Chief Financial Officer, Christopher Garand, a former General Reinsurance Senior Vice President and Robert Graham, a 
former General Reinsurance Senior Vice President and Assistant General Counsel, were each convicted in a trial in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Connecticut on charges of conspiracy, mail fraud, securities fraud and making false statements to the SEC in 
connection with the AIG Transaction. These individuals have the right to appeal their convictions. Each of these individuals, who 
had previously received a “Wells” notice in 2005 from the SEC, is also the subject of an SEC enforcement action for allegedly aiding 
and abetting AIG’s violations of the antifraud provisions and other provisions of the federal securities laws in connection with the 
AIG Transaction. The SEC case is presently stayed. Joseph Brandon, the Chief Executive Officer of General Re, also received a 
“Wells” notice from the SEC in 2005. 


Berkshire understands that the government is evaluating the actions of General Re and its subsidiaries, as well as those of their 
counterparties, to determine whether General Re or its subsidiaries conspired with others to misstate counterparty financial 
statements or aided and abetted such misstatements by the counterparties. Berkshire believes that government authorities are 
continuing to evaluate possible legal actions against General Re and its subsidiaries. 


Various state insurance departments have issued subpoenas or otherwise requested that General Reinsurance, NICO and their 
affiliates provide documents and information relating to non-traditional products. The Office of the Connecticut Attorney General has 
also issued a subpoena to General Reinsurance for information relating to non-traditional products. General Reinsurance, NICO and 
their affiliates have been cooperating fully with these subpoenas and requests. 


Kolnische Ruckversicherungs-Gesellschaft AG (“Cologne Re”) has also cooperated fully with requests for information and 
orders to produce documents from the German Federal Financial Supervisory Authority (“BaFin”) regarding the activities of Cologne 
Re relating to “finite reinsurance” and regarding transactions between Cologne Re or its subsidiaries, including CRD, and certain 
counterparties. The BaFin has concluded its investigation of Cologne Re concerning these matters. 


In April 2005, the Australian Prudential Regulation Authority (“APRA”) announced an investigation involving financial or 
finite reinsurance transactions by General Reinsurance Australia Limited (“GRA”), a subsidiary of General Reinsurance. An 
inspector was appointed by APRA under section 52 of the Insurance Act 1973 to conduct an investigation of GRA’s financial or 
finite reinsurance business. GRA and General Reinsurance cooperated fully with this investigation. On June 28, 2007, APRA 
announced that it had concluded its investigation and imposed a condition on GRA’s license that requires it to maintain a majority of 
independent directors on its local board. 


CRD is also providing information to and cooperating fully with the Irish Financial Services Regulatory Authority in its 
inquiries regarding the activities of CRD. The Office of the Director of Corporate Enforcement in Ireland is conducting a preliminary 
evaluation in relation to CRD concerning, in particular, transactions between CRD and AIG. CRD is cooperating fully with this 
preliminary evaluation. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 
(19) Contingencies and Commitments (Continued) 
Berkshire cannot at this time predict the outcome of these matters and is unable to estimate a range of possible loss and cannot 


predict whether or not the outcomes will have a material adverse effect on Berkshire’s business or results of operations for at least the 
quarterly period when these matters are completed or otherwise resolved. 


b) Civil Litigation 
Litigation Related to ROA 


General Reinsurance and several current and former employees, along with numerous other defendants, have been sued in 
thirteen federal lawsuits involving Reciprocal of America (“ROA”) and related entities. ROA was a Virginia-based reciprocal insurer 
and reinsurer of physician, hospital and lawyer professional liability risks. Nine are putative class actions initiated by doctors, 
hospitals and lawyers that purchased insurance through ROA or certain of its Tennessee-based risk retention groups. These 
complaints seek compensatory, treble, and punitive damages in an amount plaintiffs contend is just and reasonable. 


General Reinsurance is also subject to actions brought by the Virginia Commissioner of Insurance, as Deputy Receiver of 
ROA, the Tennessee Commissioner of Insurance, as Receiver for purposes of liquidating three Tennessee risk retention groups, a 
state lawsuit filed by a Missouri-based hospital group that was removed to federal court and another state lawsuit filed by an 
Alabama doctor that was also removed to federal court. The first of these actions was filed in March 2003 and additional actions 
were filed in April 2003 through June 2006. In the action filed by the Virginia Commissioner of Insurance, the Commissioner asserts 
in several of its claims that the alleged damages are believed to exceed $200 million in the aggregate as against all defendants. 


All of these cases are collectively assigned to the U.S. District Court for the Western District of Tennessee for pretrial 
proceedings. General Reinsurance filed motions to dismiss all of the claims against it in these cases and, in June 2006, the court 
granted General Reinsurance’s motion to dismiss the complaints of the Virginia and Tennessee receivers. The court granted the 
Tennessee receiver leave to amend her complaint, and the Tennessee receiver filed her amended complaint on August 7, 2006. 
General Reinsurance has filed a motion to dismiss the amended complaint in its entirety and that motion was granted, with the court 
dismissing the claim based on an alleged violation of RICO with prejudice and dismissing the state law claims without prejudice. 
One of the other defendants filed a motion for the court to reconsider the dismissal of the state law claims, requesting that the court 
retain jurisdiction over them. That motion is pending. 


The Tennessee Receiver subsequently filed three Tennessee state court actions against General Reinsurance, essentially 
asserting the same state law claims that had been dismissed without prejudice by the Federal court. General Reinsurance removed 
those actions to Federal court, and the Tennessee Receiver filed a motion to remand to state court. That motion is the subject of 
briefing. General Reinsurance has filed a motion with the Judicial Panel on Multi-District Litigation to transfer the three Tennessee 
state court actions now pending in the Middle District of Tennessee to the U.S. District Court for the Western District of Tennessee. 


The Virginia receiver has moved for reconsideration of the dismissal and for leave to amend his complaint, which was opposed 
by General Reinsurance. The court affirmed its original ruling but has given the Virginia receiver leave to amend. In September 
2006, the court also dismissed the complaint filed by the Missouri-based hospital group. The Missouri-based hospital group has filed 
a motion for reconsideration of the dismissal and for leave to file an amended complaint. General Reinsurance has filed its 
opposition to that motion and awaits a ruling by the court. The court has also not yet ruled on General Reinsurance’s motions to 
dismiss the complaints of the other plaintiffs. The parties have commenced discovery. 


General Reinsurance filed a Complaint and a motion in federal court to compel the Tennessee and Virginia receivers to 
arbitrate their claims against General Reinsurance. The receivers filed motions to dismiss the Complaint. These motions are 
pending. 


Actions related to AIG 


General Reinsurance is a defendant in In re American International Group Securities Litigation, Case No. 04-CV-8141-(LTS), 
United States District Court, Southern District of New York, a putative class action asserted on behalf of investors who purchased 
publicly-traded securities of AIG between October 1999 and March 2005. The complaint, originally filed in April 2005, asserts 
various claims against AIG and certain of its officers, directors, investment banks and other parties, including Messrs. Ferguson, 
Napier and Houldsworth (whom the Complaint defines, together with General Reinsurance, as the “General Re Defendants”). The 
Complaint alleges that the General Re Defendants violated Section 10(b) of the Securities Exchange Act and Rule 10b-5 in 
connection with the AIG Transaction. The Complaint seeks damages and other relief in unspecified amounts. General Reinsurance 
has answered the Complaint, denying liability and asserting various affirmative defenses. Document production has begun, but no 
other discovery has taken place. No trial date has been scheduled. 


A member of the putative class in the litigation described in the preceding paragraph has asserted similar claims against 
General Re and Mr. Ferguson in a separate complaint, Florida State Board of Administration v. General Re Corporation, et al., Case 
No. 06-CV-3967, United States District Court, Southern District of New York. The claims against General Re and Mr. Ferguson 
closely resemble those asserted in the class action. The complaint does not specify the amount of damages sought. General Re has 
answered the Complaint, denying liability and asserting various affirmative defenses. No trial date has been established. The parties 
are coordinating discovery and other proceedings among this action, a similar action filed by the same plaintiff against AIG and 
others, the class action described in the preceding paragraph, and the shareholder derivative actions described in the next paragraph. 


On July 27, 2005, General Reinsurance received a Summons and a Verified and Amended Shareholder Derivative Complaint 
in In re American International Group, Inc. Derivative Litigation, Case No. 04-CV-08406, United States District Court, Southern 
District of New York. The complaint, brought by several alleged shareholders of AIG, seeks damages, injunctive and declaratory 
relief against various officers and directors of AIG as well as a variety of individuals and entities with whom AIG did business, 
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(19) Contingencies and Commitments (Continued) 


relating to a wide variety of allegedly wrongful practices by AIG. The allegations relating to General Reinsurance focus on the AIG 
Transaction, and the complaint purports to assert causes of action in connection with that transaction for aiding and abetting other 
defendants’ breaches of fiduciary duty and for unjust enrichment. The complaint does not specify the amount of damages or the 
nature of any other relief sought. Subsequently, the New York Derivative Litigation was stayed by stipulation between the plaintiffs 
and AIG. That stay remains in place. 


In August 2005, General Reinsurance received a Summons and First Amended Consolidated Shareholders’ Derivative 
Complaint in In re American International Group, Inc. Consolidated Derivative Litigation, Case No. 769-N, Delaware Chancery 
Court. In June 2007, AIG filed an Amended Complaint in the Delaware Derivative Litigation asserting claims against two of its 
former officers, but not against General Reinsurance. On September 28, 2007, AIG and the shareholder plaintiffs filed a Second 
Combined Amended Complaint, in which AIG asserted claims against certain of its former officers and the shareholder plaintiffs 
asserted claims against a number of other defendants, including General Reinsurance and General Re. The claims asserted in the 
Delaware complaint are substantially similar to those asserted in the New York derivative complaint, except that the Delaware 
complaint makes clear that the plaintiffs are asserting claims against both General Reinsurance and General Re. General Reinsurance 
and General Re filed a motion to dismiss on November 30, 2007. Various parties moved to stay discovery and/or all proceedings in 
the Delaware Derivative Litigation. At a hearing held on February 12, 2008, the Court ruled that discovery would be stayed pending 
the resolution of the claims asserted against AIG in the AIG Securities Litigation. The parties are currently formulating the text of a 
stipulation implementing the Court’s ruling and establishing a briefing schedule on the motions to dismiss. 


FAI/HIH Matter 


In December 2003, the Liquidators of both FAI Insurance Limited (“FAI”) and HIH Insurance Limited (“HIH”) advised GRA 
and Cologne Re that they intended to assert claims arising from insurance transactions GRA entered into with FAI in May and June 
1998. In August 2004, the Liquidators filed claims in the Supreme Court of New South Wales in order to avoid the expiration of a 
statute of limitations for certain plaintiffs. The focus of the Liquidators’ allegations against GRA and Cologne Re are the 1998 
transactions GRA entered into with FAI (which was acquired by HIH in 1999). The Liquidators contend, among other things, that 
GRA and Cologne Re engaged in deceptive conduct that assisted FAI in improperly accounting for such transactions as reinsurance, 
and that such deception led to HIH’s acquisition of FAI and caused various losses to FAI and HIH. The Liquidator of HIH served its 
Complaint on GRA and Cologne Re in June 2006 and discovery is ongoing. The FAI Liquidator dismissed his complaint against 
GRA and Cologne Re. 


Berkshire has established reserves for certain of the legal proceedings discussed above where it has concluded that the 
likelihood of an unfavorable outcome is probable and the amount of the loss can be reasonably estimated. For other legal 
proceedings discussed above, either Berkshire has determined that an unfavorable outcome is reasonably possible but it is unable to 
estimate a range of possible losses or it is unable to predict the outcome of the matter. Management believes that any liability to the 
Company that may arise as a result of current pending civil litigation, including the matters discussed above, will not have a material 
effect on Berkshire’s financial condition or results of operations. 


c) Commitments 
Berkshire subsidiaries lease certain manufacturing, warehouse, retail and office facilities as well as certain equipment. Rent 


expense for all leases was $648 million in 2007, $578 million in 2006 and $432 million in 2005. Minimum rental payments for 
operating leases having initial or remaining non-cancelable terms in excess of one year are as follows. Amounts are in millions. 


After 
2008 2009 2010 2011 2012 2012 Total 
$541 $457 $351 $272 $214 $661 $2,496 


Several of Berkshire’s subsidiaries have made long-term commitments to purchase goods and services used in their businesses. 
The most significant of these relate to NetJets’ commitments to purchase up to 541 aircraft through 2015 and MidAmerican’s 
commitments to purchase coal, electricity and natural gas. Commitments under all such subsidiary arrangements are approximately 
$7.3 billion in 2008, $3.9 billion in 2009, $3.6 billion in 2010, $2.6 billion in 2011, $1.7 billion in 2012 and $6.9 billion after 2012. 


As of December 31, 2007 Berkshire is contractually obligated to acquire 60% of Marmon Holdings, Inc. (“Marmon”) for $4.5 
billion in cash. Once the initial acquisition is completed, Berkshire will then become obligated to acquire the remaining minority 
shareholders’ interests (40%) in stages between 2011 and 2014. Based upon the initial purchase price, the cost to Berkshire of the 
minority shareholders’ interest would be $3.0 billion. However, the consideration payable for the minority shareholders’ interest is 
contingent upon future operating results of Marmon and the per share cost could be greater than or less than the initial per share price. 
(For additional information see Note 2). 


Berkshire is also obligated under certain conditions to acquire minority ownership interests of certain consolidated, but not 
wholly-owned subsidiaries, pursuant to the terms of certain shareholder agreements with the minority shareholders. The 
consideration payable for such interests is generally based on the fair value of the subsidiary. Were Berkshire to have acquired all 
such outstanding minority ownership interest holdings as of December 31, 2007, the cost to Berkshire would have been 
approximately $4 billion. However, the timing and the amount of any such future payments that might be required are contingent on 
future actions of the minority owners and future operating results of the related subsidiaries. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (Continued) 
(20) Supplemental cash flow information 


A summary of supplemental cash flow information for each of the three years ending December 31, 2007 is presented in the 
following table (in millions). 
2007 2006 2005 


Cash paid during the year for: 


TINGOME TAXES 5... sscsveseeccessates vevavasets cdsepeaVete agsseseeyesuseoss $5,895 $4,959 $2,695 


Interest of finance and financial products businesses... dak 569 514 484 
Interest of utilities and energy DUSINESSES ...........eeeeesceseeseeeceetceeseesecesceeceseeseceeeeeeeaeeseeneeeatenee 1,118 937 — 
Interest of insurance and other BUSINESSES «0.0... ee eeeeseeeeeeeeeseeseeseeeeecseeseeseeseaeseeseeserseeneeaseaes 182 195 149 
Non-cash investing and financing activities: 

Investments received in connection with the Equitas reinsurance transaction ...........:.cseeeeeeee 6,529 — — 
Liabilities assumed in connection with acquisitions of businesses ..............:ccsceecceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 612 12,727 2,163 
Fixed maturity securities sold or redeemed offset by decrease in directly related repurchase 

AGTOSINOMS s Heecsdeaeesev eevee sevmegeasevsevenaceseagives catia Venseutey ceaaseucnsutxds vendeaaa ves eseas conecueseasondaucee ewes 599 460 4,693 
Value of equity securities and warrants exchanged for other equity securities 258 — 5,877 


(21) Quarterly data 


A summary of revenues and earnings by quarter for each of the last two years is presented in the following table. This 
information is unaudited. Dollars are in millions, except per share amounts. 


1% pnd 3rd qth 

2007 Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
FREVOTUCS sc ccue5schatdoceawevscesieGud diva guns sabecidices ceveived cenaoddvceva oibivevdielicevscosteciades sevsswdiees $32,918 $27,347 $29,937 $28,043 
Net earnings * 2,595 3,118 4,553 2,947 
Net earnings per equivalent Class A Common Shafe ...........:ceeeesseseeeeeeeeeneeeeneees 1,682 2,018 2,942 1,904 

2006 
ROVONUGS.iaeanusideed Ne Diese ees vathen Geeeeetional leu eancee ee ot aa AR ates $22,763 $24,185 $25,360 $26,231 
NG@ECALTIM OS: ot3. soss2 te ahasesancsshaetsegetaceessbesceeas sacauessbe ce guccsdtes aseeanacuacegenecaeaseucesaees 2,313 2,347 2,772 3,583 
Net earnings per equivalent Class A Common Share ............eeseesseseeeeeeeeereeeeeees 1,501 1,522 1,797 2,323 


* Includes investment gains/losses, which, for any given period have no predictive value and variations in amount from period to 
period have no practical analytical value in view of the unrealized appreciation in Berkshire’s investment portfolio and includes 
derivative contract gains/losses, which may include significant amounts related to non-cash fair value changes to long-term 
contracts arising from short-term changes in uy prices, interest rate and foreign currency rates, among other factors 
Derivative contract gains/losses therefore have little predictive value and minimal analytical value in relation to reported 
earnings. After-tax investment and derivative gains/losses for the periods presented above are as follows (in millions): 


18 pnd gra gh 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
Investment and derivative gdins/lOSSeS — 2007.........:ccsccssceseessceseeeceeseeseeeaeeneenaeens $382 $608 $1,992 $597 
Investment and derivative gains/losses — 2006...........:.scsssssseeseseeseesseeeseeeeeeeseees 526 294 174 715 


FORWARD-LOOKING STATEMENTS 


Investors are cautioned that certain statements contained in this document, as well as some statements by the Company in 
periodic press releases and some oral statements of Company officials during presentations about the Company, are “forward- 
looking” statements within the meaning of the Private Securities Litigation Reform Act of 1995 (the “Act”). Forward-looking 
statements include statements which are predictive in nature, which depend upon or refer to future events or conditions, which 
include words such as “expects,” “anticipates,” “intends,” “plans,” “believes,” “estimates,” or similar expressions. In addition, any 
statements concerning future financial performance (including future revenues, earnings or growth rates), ongoing business strategies 
or prospects, and possible future Company actions, which may be provided by management are also forward-looking statements as 
defined by the Act. Forward-looking statements are based on current expectations and projections about future events and are subject 
to risks, uncertainties, and assumptions about the Company, economic and market factors and the industries in which the Company 
does business, among other things. These statements are not guaranties of future performance and the Company has no specific 
intention to update these statements. 


2 66. 0 66 


Actual events and results may differ materially from those expressed or forecasted in forward-looking statements due to a 
number of factors. The principal important risk factors that could cause the Company’s actual performance and future events and 
actions to differ materially from such forward-looking statements, include, but are not limited to, changes in market prices of 
Berkshire’s significant equity investees, the occurrence of one or more catastrophic events, such as an earthquake, hurricane or an act 
of terrorism that causes losses insured by Berkshire’s insurance subsidiaries, changes in insurance laws or regulations, changes in 
Federal income tax laws, and changes in general economic and market factors that affect the prices of securities or the industries in 
which Berkshire and its affiliates do business. 
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BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
and Subsidiaries 
Management’s Discussion and Analysis of 
Financial Condition and Results of Operations 


Results of Operations 


Net earnings for each of the past three years are disaggregated in the table that follows. Amounts are after deducting 
income taxes and minority interests and are in millions. 


2007 2006 2005 

TnistiraniGe “Wn er wi itin Be accsescs cess scheeadabesatecagensth vedes cess sdepnchoseascbacssavascescsostavadeouatetseseset $ 2,184 $ 2,485 $ 27 
Insurance — investMent INCOME ............ccccceesscccsesecceesececesseeeeesseeeeesaeecessseeceseeeceeseceesaeeees 3,510 3,120 2,412 
Utilities and ener ye2 se.schseckalesaoeat ees da bsesiseutelunalat esceadsheavesechevsiacaneneaneves Madeseeterevtenks 1,114 885 523 
Manufacturing, service and retailing............sceeesesscencesceesceececeeseeeceseeeeeseeeeeaeeeeeneens 2,353 2,131 1,646 
Finance and financial products..........eccsesccessesceseesececcesceescesecceesecseeeseeeeeaeeseeeeceaeeneeeas 632 732 514 
ORE se rics cass arcs Best ecarets teed eaee cans das oo anpeaiee vaca sa veces uanacadle cbanveneene a geenctvaseas cates Gaeeste (159) (47) (124) 
Investment and derivative gains/lOSSeS .........:csccescssececsesccescesececeeseeeeeseeseceseeeeeaeeeeeeseas 3,579 1,709 3,530 

NG te aIMIN GS is .2:.cieeecicnsadeaes sh dsacdtvaacdeoteceecdeenvadecencecaeitevaderestbesateusnadeeancdeeusteevieeas $13,213 $11,015 $8,528 


Berkshire’s operating businesses are managed on an unusually decentralized basis. There are essentially no centralized 
or integrated business functions (such as sales, marketing, purchasing, legal or human resources) and there is minimal 
involvement by Berkshire’s corporate headquarters in the day-to-day business activities of the operating businesses. Berkshire’s 
corporate office management participates in and is ultimately responsible for significant capital allocation decisions, investment 
activities and the selection of the Chief Executive to head each of the operating businesses. The business segment data (Note 18 
to the Consolidated Financial Statements) should be read in conjunction with this discussion. 


Insurance — Underwriting 


A summary follows of underwriting results from Berkshire’s insurance businesses for the past three years. Amounts 
are in millions. 


2007 2006 2005 

Underwriting gain (loss) attributable to: 

GEICO eicche dee Seeskseissessceveceseeesteses oh cotstiods scdegibacstces ssi bensvesstetstescdnansteetiscenctsdessssseee $ 1,113 $ 1,314 $ 1,221 

GENET Al RE. co daiiaheicceeacdibscaatesos che cdussveslescdevederTobaedeescdeacectsveatvaadsseauetabeateascdbeveetacsstens 555 526 (334) 

Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group ..........seseesesccsessseseeeceeeeecseeseeseeseeeeeeseees 1,427 1,658 (1,069) 

Berkshire Hathaway Primary Group... ceeseeeseesecseeseeseeseseceeeseeseeaeeaeeseeaseseeees 279 340 235 
Pre-tax UNCerwriting Sain... ee eeeecseesecseeseesceeeeeeseeseeaeesesaceeseesesseeaseessesseeseeaeeaes 3,374 3,838 53 
Income taxes and Minority interests... eee eseeeeeceeeeecsecseeneeseeaeseeserseeaseaeeaseaeees 1,190 1,353 26 

Net underwriting Sain... eee eeseeeesseceseseeeescecesceeeeeseeecseeeesseesecseeesseeeeaeeeeaeees $ 2,184 $ 2,485 $27 


Berkshire engages in both primary insurance and reinsurance of property and casualty risks. Through General Re, 
Berkshire also reinsures life and health risks. In primary insurance activities, Berkshire subsidiaries assume defined portions of 
the risks of loss from persons or organizations that are directly subject to the risks. In reinsurance activities, Berkshire 
subsidiaries assume defined portions of similar or dissimilar risks that other insurers or reinsurers have subjected themselves to in 
their own insuring activities. Berkshire’s principal insurance and reinsurance businesses are: (1) GEICO, (2) General Re, (3) 
Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group and (4) Berkshire Hathaway Primary Group. 


Berkshire’s management views insurance businesses as possessing two distinct operations — underwriting and 
investing. Underwriting decisions are the responsibility of the unit managers; investing, with limited exceptions at GEICO and 
General Re’s international operations, is the responsibility of Berkshire’s Chairman and CEO, Warren E. Buffett. Accordingly, 
Berkshire evaluates performance of underwriting operations without any allocation of investment income. 


Periodic underwriting results can be affected significantly by changes in estimates for unpaid losses and loss 
adjustment expenses, including amounts established for occurrences in prior years. See the Critical Accounting Policies section 
of this discussion for information concerning the loss reserve estimation process. In addition, the timing and amount of 
catastrophe losses produce significant volatility in periodic underwriting results. During the third quarter of 2005, Hurricanes 
Katrina and Rita struck the Gulf Coast region of the United States producing the largest catastrophe losses for any quarter in the 
history of the property/casualty insurance industry. In the fourth quarter of 2005, Hurricane Wilma struck the Southeast U.S. 
Estimated pre-tax losses from these events of $3.4 billion were recorded in 2005. In contrast, there were no significant losses 
from major catastrophe events in 2006 or 2007. 
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Insurance — Underwriting (Continued) 


A key marketing strategy followed by all of these businesses is the maintenance of extraordinary capital strength. 
Statutory surplus of Berkshire’s insurance businesses was approximately $62 billion at December 31, 2007. This superior capital 
strength creates opportunities, especially with respect to reinsurance activities, to negotiate and enter into insurance and 
reinsurance contracts specially designed to meet the unique needs of insurance and reinsurance buyers. Additional information 
regarding Berkshire’s insurance and reinsurance operations follows. 


GEICO 


GEICO provides primarily private passenger automobile coverages to insureds in 49 states and the District of 
Columbia. GEICO policies are marketed mainly by direct response methods in which customers apply for coverage directly to 
the company via the Internet, over the telephone or through the mail. This is a significant element in GEICO’s strategy to be a 
low-cost insurer. In addition, GEICO strives to provide excellent service to customers, with the goal of establishing long-term 
customer relationships. 


GEICO’s underwriting results for the past three years are summarized below. Dollars are in millions. 


2007 2006 2005 
Amount % Amount % Amount % 

PreNMUUIMNS WHITTEN 3.55. 5e.sseniesegevenostescensendéneasevedabosesedbacsedeepdese $11,931 $11,303 $10,285 
PremivIMs CarNed............seececcscecceseeerereecsocsneneseecseteceeetorenes $11,806 100.0 $11,055 100.0 $10,101 100.0 
Losses and loss adjustment expenses 8,523 72.2 7,749 70.1 7,128 70.6 
Underwriting expenses... eects i 2,170 18.4 1,992 18.0 1,752 17.3 
Total losses and @XPeMSES.............eceeseeseeseeseeeeeeceeeeeeseeeeeaes 10,693 90.6 9,741 88.1 8,880 87.9 
Pre-tax UNderwriting Gain... eee eseeseeeeeeceeeeeeeeseeaes $ 1,113 $1,314 $_1,221* 


* Net of losses of $200 million from Hurricanes Katrina, Rita and Wilma. 


Premiums earned in 2007 and 2006 increased 6.8% and 9.4%, respectively, over the corresponding prior year amounts. 
The growth in premiums earned for voluntary auto in 2007 was 6.6%, which was less than the 8.8% increase in policies-in-force 
during the past year as average premiums per policy continue to slowly decline. Average premiums per policy in 2008 are 
expected to be relatively unchanged from 2007. Policies-in-force also increased over the last twelve months in the preferred risk 
markets (8.4%) and in the standard and nonstandard markets (10.0%). Voluntary auto new business sales increased 5.0% in 
2007 as compared to the prior year. Voluntary auto policies-in-force at December 31, 2007 were 656,000 higher than at 
December 31, 2006. 


Losses and loss adjustment expenses in 2007 were $8,523 million, an increase of 10.0% over 2006. The loss ratio 
increased to 72.2% in 2007 compared to 70.1% in 2006 and 70.6% in 2005. The increase in the loss ratio in 2007 in part reflects 
the aforementioned decline in average premiums per policy attributable to rate decreases. In 2007, claims frequencies for 
physical damage coverages increased in the two to four percent range over 2006 while frequencies for injury coverages 
decreased in the three to five percent range. Physical damage severities increased in the second half of 2007 at an annualized rate 
of two to four percent. Injury severities also began to increase in the latter part of 2007 at an annualized rate of three to six percent. 
Incurred losses from catastrophe events were approximately $34 million in 2007, $54 million in 2006 and $227 million in 2005 
(primarily from the hurricanes in the third and fourth quarters). 


Underwriting expenses in 2007 were $2,170 million, an increase of 8.9% over 2006, which increased 13.7% over 2005. 
The increases in expenses in both years primarily reflected higher advertising costs as well as increased personnel costs to 
service the growth of policies-in-force. 


General Re 


General Re conducts a reinsurance business offering property and casualty and life and health coverages to clients 
worldwide. Property and casualty reinsurance is written in North America on a direct basis through General Reinsurance 
Corporation and internationally through 95% owned Cologne Re (based in Germany) and other wholly-owned affiliates. 
Property and casualty reinsurance is also written through brokers with respect to Faraday in London. Life and health reinsurance 
is written worldwide through Cologne Re. General Re strives to generate underwriting gains in essentially all of its product 
lines. Underwriting performance is not evaluated based upon market share and underwriters are instructed to reject inadequately 
priced risks. General Re’s underwriting results are summarized for the past three years in the following table. Amounts are in 
millions. 


Pre-tax underwriting 


Premiums written Premiums earned gain (loss) 
2007 2006 2005 2007 2006 2005 2007 2006 2005 
Property/casualty............. $3,478 $3,581 $3,852 $3,614 $3,711 $4,140 $ 475 $ 373 $ (445)* 
Life/health 00... 2,479 2,368 2,303 2,462 2,364 2,295 80 153 111 


$5,957 $5,949 $6,155 $6,076 $6,075 $6,435 $555 $ 526 $ (334) 


* Includes losses of $685 million from Hurricanes Katrina, Rita and Wilma. 
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Property/casualty 


Premiums written in 2007 declined 2.9% from amounts written in 2006 which declined 7.0% from amounts written in 
2005. Premiums written in 2007 included $114 million with respect to a reinsurance to close transaction that increased General 
Re’s economic interest in the runoff of the Lloyd’s Syndicate 435’s 2001 year of account from 60% to 100%. There was no 
similar transaction in 2006 or 2005. Excluding the effect of the reinsurance to close transaction and the effects of foreign 
currency translation, premiums written declined 10.9% when compared to 2006 which decreased 5.7% when compared to 2005. 
Premiums earned in 2007 declined 2.6% from amounts earned in 2006 which declined 10.4% from amounts earned in 2005. 
Excluding the effects of the reinsurance to close transaction discussed above and the effects of foreign currency translation, 
premiums earned declined 10.1% in 2007 as compared to 2006 and 11.3% in 2006 as compared to 2005. The overall 
comparative declines in written and earned premiums in the past three years reflected continued underwriting discipline by 
rejecting transactions where pricing is deemed inadequate with respect to the risk as well as significant decreases in finite risk 
business. Competition within the industry could lead to further declines in 2008. 


Pre-tax underwriting results in 2007 included $519 million in underwriting gains from property business partially 
offset by $44 million in underwriting losses from casualty/workers’ compensation business. The property business produced 
underwriting gains of $90 million for the 2007 accident year and $429 million from favorable run-off of prior years’ property 
losses. Although the current accident year results included $192 million of catastrophe losses, property results generally 
reflected relatively low loss levels. The timing and magnitude of catastrophe and large individual losses produces significant 
volatility in periodic underwriting results. The pre-tax underwriting losses from casualty business in 2007 included $120 million 
of workers’ compensation accretion of discount and deferred charge amortization, as well as legal costs associated with various 
ongoing finite reinsurance investigations. These charges were largely offset by underwriting gains in other casualty business. 


Pre-tax underwriting results in 2006 included $708 million in underwriting gains from property business partially 
offset by $335 million in underwriting losses from casualty/workers’ compensation business and legal and estimated settlement 
costs associated with the finite reinsurance investigations. The property business produced underwriting gains of $317 million 
for the 2006 accident year and $391 million from favorable run-off of prior years’ losses. The 2006 accident year results also 
benefited from a lack of catastrophe losses. The underwriting losses from casualty business in 2006 included $137 million in 
discount accretion and deferred charge amortization, increases in prior years’ workers’ compensation reserves of $103 million 
arising from the continuing escalation of medical utilization and cost inflation as well as increases in asbestos and environmental 
reserves which were somewhat offset by net decreases in prior years’ reserves for other casualty coverages. 


The 2005 pre-tax underwriting loss of $445 million included approximately $685 million in losses from three major 
hurricanes in 2005 (Katrina, Rita and Wilma). Otherwise, underwriting results for the 2005 accident year generally benefited 
from re-pricing efforts and improved coverage terms and conditions put into place over the preceding few years as well as 
favorable aviation and non-catastrophe property business. Underwriting results in 2005 also included losses attributable to prior 
accident years consisting of net reserve increases on workers’ compensation of $228 million, asbestos and environmental mass 
tort exposures of $102 million and $136 million in discount accretion and deferred charge amortization. Offsetting these prior 
years’ losses were $527 million in gains from net reserve decreases in other casualty lines and property lines. 


Life/health 


Premiums earned in 2007 increased 4.1% over 2006 which increased 3.0% over 2005. Adjusting for the effects of 
foreign currency translation, premiums earned were relatively unchanged in 2007 and increased 2.3% in 2006 when compared to 
2005. The increase in premiums earned in 2006 was primarily from life business in Europe. 


Underwriting results for the global life/health operations produced pre-tax underwriting gains of $80 million in 2007, 
$153 million in 2006 and $111 million in 2005. Results for continuing operations were profitable in each of the past three years 
primarily due to favorable mortality with respect to life business. Included in the underwriting results for 2007, 2006 and 2005 
were $105 million, $31 million and $66 million, respectively, of net losses attributable to reserve increases on certain U.S. health 
coverages related to workers’ compensation and long-term-care business that has been in run-off for several years. 
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Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group 


The Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group (“BHRG”) underwrites excess-of-loss reinsurance and quota-share 
coverages for insurers and reinsurers worldwide. BHRG’s business includes catastrophe excess-of-loss reinsurance and excess 
direct and facultative reinsurance for large or otherwise unusual discrete property risks referred to as individual risk. Retroactive 
reinsurance policies provide indemnification of losses and loss adjustment expenses with respect to past loss events. Other 
multi-line refers to other business written on both a quota-share and excess basis, participations in and contracts with Lloyd’s 
syndicates as well as property, aviation and workers’ compensation programs. The timing and amount of catastrophe losses can 
produce extraordinary volatility in BHRG’s periodic underwriting results. BHRG’s underwriting results are summarized below. 
Amounts are in millions. 


Premiums earned Pre-tax underwriting gain (loss) 
2007 2006 2005 2007 2006 2005 
Catastrophe and individual risk ...........cceceeeees $ 1,577 $2,196 $1,663 $1,477 $1,588 $(1,178) 
Retroactive reinsurance 5 7,708 146 10 (375) (173) (214) 
Other multi-line:2 ssn -esaeeatneey 2,617 2,634 2,290 325 243 323 


$11,902 $4,976 $3,963 $1,427 $1,658 $(1,069)* 


* Includes losses of $2.5 billion from Hurricanes Katrina, Rita and Wilma. 


Catastrophe and individual risk contracts may provide exceptionally large limits of indemnification, often several 
hundred million dollars and occasionally in excess of $1 billion, and cover catastrophe risks (such as hurricanes, earthquakes or 
other natural disasters) or other property risks (such as aviation and aerospace, commercial multi-peril or terrorism). Premiums 
earned from catastrophe and individual risk contracts in 2007 declined 28% from 2006 which increased 32% over 2005. 
Catastrophe and individual risk premiums written were approximately $1.2 billion in 2007, $2.4 billion in 2006 and $1.8 billion 
in 2005. The decrease in written and earned premiums in 2007 was principally attributable to increased industry capacity for 
catastrophe reinsurance which has produced increased price competition and fewer opportunities to write business. The level of 
catastrophe and individual risk business written in a given period will vary significantly based upon market conditions and 
management’s assessment of the adequacy of premium rates. 


The underwriting results from catastrophe and individual risk business in 2007 and 2006 reflected no significant losses 
from catastrophe events during those years. In 2006, BHRG incurred losses of approximately $200 million attributable to prior 
years’ events, primarily Hurricane Wilma which occurred in the fourth quarter of 2005. The underwriting results in 2005 
included estimated losses of approximately $2.4 billion from Hurricanes Katrina, Rita and Wilma. The timing and magnitude of 
losses produce extraordinary volatility in periodic underwriting results of BHRG’s catastrophe and individual risk business. 
BHRG does not cede catastrophe and individual risks to mitigate the volatility. Management accepts such potential volatility 
provided that the long-term prospect of achieving underwriting profits is reasonable. 


Retroactive policies normally provide very large, but limited, indemnification of unpaid losses and loss adjustment 
expenses with respect to past loss events that are expected to be paid over long periods of time. The underwriting losses from 
retroactive reinsurance are primarily attributable to the amortization of deferred charges established on the contracts. At the 
inception of the contract, deferred charges represent the difference between the premium received and the estimated ultimate loss 
reserves payable. Deferred charges are amortized over the estimated claims payment period using the interest method. The 
amortization charges are based on the estimated timing and amount of loss payments and are recorded as a component of losses 
and loss adjustment expenses. 


Premiums earned from retroactive reinsurance in 2007 included $7.1 billion from the Equitas reinsurance agreement 
which became effective on March 30, 2007. See Note 11 to the accompanying Consolidated Financial Statements. At the 
inception of the Equitas contract, estimated liabilities for losses and loss adjustment expenses of $9.3 billion and an asset for 
deferred charges reinsurance assumed of $2.2 billion were recorded. At December 31, 2007, unamortized deferred charges for 
all of BHRG’s retroactive contracts (including the Equitas contract) were approximately $3.8 billion and gross unpaid losses 
were approximately $17.3 billion. 


The underwriting loss from retroactive policies in 2007 included deferred charge amortization of $156 million on 
contracts written in 2007 (primarily the Equitas contract). There were no significant reserve changes in 2007 related to pre-2007 
contracts. Underwriting losses from retroactive reinsurance in 2006 are net of gains of approximately $145 million which 
primarily derived from contracts that were commuted or amended during the last half of 2006. Underwriting losses in 2005 from 
retroactive reinsurance are net of a gain of approximately $46 million related to the commutation of a contract. 


Other multi-line premiums earned in 2007 reflect significant increases in property business and significant decreases in 
casualty excess reinsurance. In addition, the management of certain workers’ compensation business was transferred to the 
Berkshire Hathaway Primary Group and the results for this business are now included in that group’s results. Premiums earned 
from other multi-line business increased in 2006 as compared to 2005 due to growth in workers’ compensation business. Multi- 
line business produced a pre-tax underwriting gain of $325 million in 2007 and $243 million in 2006 reflecting relatively low 
loss ratios on property business and favorable loss experience on workers’ compensation business. Underwriting results in 2005 
included estimated losses of approximately $100 million from Hurricanes Katrina, Rita and Wilma. 
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Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group (Continued) 


Effective January 1, 2008, BHRG entered into a reinsurance agreement with Swiss Reinsurance Company and its 
property-casualty affiliates (“Swiss Re”). Under the agreement, BHRG will assume a 20% quota-share of the premiums and 
related losses and expenses on all property-casualty risks of Swiss Re incepting over the five year period ending December 31, 
2012. If recent years’ volumes were to continue over the next five years, the annual written premium assumed under this 
agreement would be in the $3 billion range, however actual premiums assumed over the five year period could vary significantly 
depending on market conditions and opportunities. 


Berkshire Hathaway Primary Group 


Berkshire’s primary insurance group consists of a wide variety of smaller insurance businesses that principally write 
liability coverages for commercial accounts. These businesses include: National Indemnity Company’s primary group operation 
(“NICO Primary Group”), a writer of motor vehicle and general liability coverages; U.S. Investment Corporation, whose 
subsidiaries underwrite specialty insurance coverages; a group of companies referred to internally as “Homestate” operations, 
providers of standard multi-line insurance; and Central States Indemnity Company, a provider of credit and disability insurance 
to individuals nationwide through financial institutions. Also included are Medical Protective Corporation (“MedPro”), a 
provider of professional liability insurance to physicians, dentists and other healthcare providers acquired on June 30, 2005 and 
Applied Underwriters, a provider of integrated workers’ compensation solutions acquired on May 19, 2006. Underwriting results 
for these two businesses are included in the Berkshire Hathaway Primary Group results beginning on their respective acquisition 
dates. 


Collectively, Berkshire’s primary insurance businesses produced earned premiums of $1,999 million in 2007, $1,858 
million in 2006 and $1,498 million in 2005. The significant increase in premiums earned in 2006 was primarily attributable to 
the impact of the MedPro and Applied Underwriters acquisitions partially offset by a decline in volume of the NICO Primary 
Group. Pre-tax underwriting gains as percentages of premiums earned were approximately 14% in 2007, 18% in 2006 and 16% 
in 2005. Underwriting gains were achieved by all significant primary insurance businesses. 


Insurance — Investment Income 


A summary of the net investment income of Berkshire’s insurance operations for the past three years follows. Amounts 
are in millions. 


2007 2006 2005 
Investment income befOre taxeS..........cccccccsssscessscccessccessssecesseccesseecessseecesseeceeseecesteeeeess $4,758 $4,316 $3,480 
Income taxes and Minority interests... eee eeeseeeeseeeceecseeseesecseeaeeeserseeseeseeaeeeeeeees 1,248 1,196 1,068 
Investment income after taxes and minority interests ...........:ssecsseceseeeeeteeseeeeeseeeteeeeees $3,510 $3,120 $2,412 


Investment income consists of interest and dividends earned on cash equivalents and fixed maturity and equity 
investments of Berkshire’s insurance businesses. Pre-tax investment income earned in 2007 by Berkshire’s insurance businesses 
increased $442 million (10%) over 2006 which increased $836 million (24%) over 2005. The increases in 2007 and 2006 over 
the preceding year reflect increased invested assets, higher short-term interest rates in the United States and increased dividend 
rates on certain equity investments. 


A summary of cash and investments held in Berkshire’s insurance businesses follows. Amounts are in millions. 


2007 2006 2005 
Gash-and cash: equivalents oi. xccccesssuscetennevattenntensvctanriecnemneter cntenuacentnntenva rani $ 28,257 $ 34,590 $ 38,814 
Fiquiity: SCCUIICIES i <.eccss.ceveesecscaseesrsaccesscevcavaaien teva suse veuncusanann clus tuts sauaeaxevss covasnceteuaeddcutanenneds 74,681 61,168 46,412 
Fixed maturity SCCUTitiCS ............ cs esescscecercenseecserscsscenseessenscescenseessonsssscenseessensesssesenssens 27,922 25,272 27,385 


$130,860 $121,030 $112,611 


Fixed maturity investments as of December 31, 2007 were as follows. Amounts are in millions. 


Amortized Unrealized 


cost gains/losses _ Fair value 
U.S. Treasury, government corporations and agencies ...........:ccscecceseeseseeseeteeseeeeeeeeeenees $ 3,487 $ 59 $ 3,546 
States, municipalities and political SUbCIVISIONS «00.0.0... eeeeceeteeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeteeeneeeaeees 2,120 104 2,224 
FOrei GN GOVEMMECNUS 205.3 ssscescs cosacaveccosstca ceussabevseasste sapacevaccvacves Saves esatenscasabavedavevacdeasesecee’ 9,529 29 9,558 
Corporate bonds and redeemable preferred stocks, investment grade... eee 4,223 64 4,287 
Corporate bonds and redeemable preferred stocks, non-investment grade.................... 3,589 1,075 4,664 
Mortgage-backed Securities .............ccsccsscsssesserccsscsscenseescereesssenssesseneenssenseessensesssensonseens 3,592 51 3,643 


$26,540 $_1,382 $27,922 


All U.S. government obligations are rated AAA by the major rating agencies and approximately 96% of all state, 
municipal and political subdivisions, foreign government obligations and mortgage-backed securities were rated AA or higher. 
Non-investment grade securities represent securities that are rated below BBB- or Baa3. 
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Invested assets derive from shareholder capital and reinvested earnings as well as net liabilities assumed under 
insurance contracts or “float.” The major components of float are unpaid losses, unearned premiums and other liabilities to 
policyholders less premiums and reinsurance receivables, deferred charges assumed under retroactive reinsurance contracts and 
deferred policy acquisition costs. Float approximated $59 billion at December 31, 2007, $51 billion at December 31, 2006 and 
$49 billion at December 31, 2005. The increase in float in 2007 was principally due to the Equitas reinsurance transaction. The 
cost of float, as represented by the ratio of underwriting gain or loss to average float, was negative for the last three years, as 
Berkshire’s insurance businesses generated underwriting gains in each year. 


Utilities and Energy (“MidAmerican”) 
Revenues and earnings of MidAmerican for each of the past three years are summarized below. Amounts are in 


millions. 
Revenues Earnings 
2007 2006 2005 2007 2006 2005 
MidAmerican Energy Company ...........s sees $ 4,325 $ 3,519 $3,200 $ 412 $ 348 $ 288 
PacihiGC orp scsccdcaesdectectecersccceestinectaotaoentaule aasteeses 4,319 2,971 — 692 356 — 
Natural gas pipelines... eeeeeeseeceeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeees 1,088 972 909 473 376 309 
Ui Kitties: c.tstnenvenvsaceaseisscadarensecaivaasientiaees 1,114 961 921 337 338 308 
Real estate brokerage ..........cecssesecsseeseeeseeceeeseeeeeeaeees 1,511 1,724 1,894 42 74 148 
Other 2s satis tied lates aes anes res ters cee veenives eases tees 271 497 356 130 245 124 
$12,628 $10,644 $7,280 

Earnings before corporate interest and taxes... oe 2,086 1,737 1,177 
Interest, other than to Berkshire ................00+ ay (312) (261) (200) 
Interest on Berkshire junior debt .... (108) (134) (157) 
Income taxes and minority interests **. cea (477) (426) (257) 

Net CarmingS ........ccssssesssssceressssecsesscesenesserenees $ 1,189 $916 $ 563 
Earnings applicable to Berkshire * 00.0... eee $1,114 $ 885 $ 523 
Debt owed to others at December 31 ............::.:ecceees 19,002 16,946 10,296 
Debt owed to Berkshire at December 31 ................5 821 1,055 1,289 


* Net of minority interests and includes interest earned by Berkshire (net of related income taxes). 


** Net of $58 million deferred income tax benefit in 2007 as a result of the reduction in the United Kingdom corporate income 
tax rate from 30% to 28% which was enacted during the third quarter of 2007 and will be effective in 2008. Includes 
additional income tax charges of $49 million in 2005 related to Berkshire’s accounting for MidAmerican under the equity 
method. 


Revenues in 2007 from MidAmerican Energy Company (“MEC”) increased $806 million (23%) over 2006. MEC’s 
non-regulated energy sales in 2007 exceeded 2006 by $597 million primarily due to increased electric sales volume and prices 
driven by improved market opportunities. MEC’s regulated retail and wholesale electricity sales in 2007 exceeded 2006 by $155 
million, which reflected the impact of new generating assets in 2007 and improved market opportunities in wholesale markets as 
well as higher unit sales attributable to warmer summer temperatures and increases in the average number of retail customers. 
Earnings before corporate interest and taxes (“EBIT”) of MEC in 2007 increased $64 million (18%), reflecting the margins on 
the increases in regulated and nonregulated energy sales, partially offset by higher facilities operating and maintenance costs. 


Revenues in 2007 from PacifiCorp increased $1,348 million (45%) versus 2006. Revenues and EBIT of PacifiCorp for 
2006 in the preceding table are included beginning as of the acquisition date (March 21, 2006). EBIT of PacifiCorp in 2007 
increased $336 million (94%) versus 2006. In 2007, PacifiCorp’s revenues and EBIT were favorably impacted by regulatory- 
approved rate increases and higher customer usage in retail markets, as well as increased margins on wholesale electricity sales, 
partially offset by higher fuel and purchased power costs. Fuel costs increased due to the higher volumes and because of higher 
average unit costs. 


Revenues in 2007 from natural gas pipelines increased $116 million (12%) over 2006 due primarily to higher demand 
and rates resulting from favorable market conditions and because revenues in 2006 reflected the impact of estimated rate case 
refunds to customers with respect to an order by the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission. EBIT in 2007 from natural gas 
pipelines increased $97 million (26%) over 2006 mainly due to comparatively higher revenue and lower depreciation due to 
expected changes in depreciation rates in connection with a current rate proceeding. 


Revenues from U.K. utilities in 2007 increased over the comparable 2006 period primarily attributable to the 
strengthening of the Pound Sterling versus the U.S. dollar as well as higher gas production and electricity distribution revenues. 
EBIT from the U.K. utilities in 2007 was essentially unchanged compared to 2006 as higher maintenance and depreciation costs 
and the write-off of unsuccessful gas exploration costs offset the impact of higher revenues. 


Revenues and EBIT from real estate brokerage declined 12% and 43%, respectively, compared to 2006, primarily due 
to significantly lower transaction volume as a result of the slowdown in U.S. residential real estate activity. Revenues and EBIT 
from other activities in 2006 included pre-tax gains of $117 million which was primarily from the disposal of equity securities. 
There were no significant securities gains in 2007. 
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Revenues and pre-tax earnings of the manufacturing, service and retailing businesses for each of the past three years 
follows. Amounts are in millions. 


Revenues Earnings 
2007 2006 2005 2007 2006 2005 
McLane Company.....c.ccccescscssssssseseseesesesssseseesesesseseseeeees $28,079 $25,693 $24,074 $ 232 $ 229 $ 217 
Shaw Industries .............cssccesscessscssscessesssecessessneesseeseseenes 5,373 5,834 5,723 436 594 485 
Other manufacturing ......... ce eeseeceecceseeeeeeeeeeceeeeneeeneesees 14,459 11,988 9,260 2,037 1,756 1,335 
Other SCrvice * ..........cccsscsssscessecscesssesseeceseecessesssessaseeseees 7,792 5,811 4,728 968 658 329 
RR@tai IMG s2..2ccisccugteesseeddcesveswe ta bandit snthereohepiseancdaeenddenseeeds 3,397 3,334 3,111 274 289 257 
$59,100 $52,660 $46,896 
Pre=tax Carin 8S .. esc weasasea cases hace ceatis erieren codtosaeeeceeae $3,947 $3,526 $2,623 
Income taxes and minority interests... eee eeeeeeeeee 1,594 1,395 977 


$2,353 $2,131 $1,646 


* Management evaluates the results of NetJets using accounting standards for recognition of revenue and planned major 
maintenance expenses that were generally accepted when Berkshire acquired NetJets but are no longer acceptable due to 
subsequent changes in accounting standards adopted by the FASB. Revenues and pre-tax earnings for the other services 
businesses shown above reflect these prior revenue and expense recognition methods. Revenues shown in this table are greater 
than the amounts reported in Berkshire’s consolidated financial statements by $709 million in 2007, $781 million in 2006 and 
$704 million in 2005. Pre-tax earnings included in this table for 2007, 2006 and 2005 exceed the amounts included in the 
consolidated financial statements by $48 million, $79 million and $63 million, respectively. 


McLane Company 


McLane Company, Inc., (“McLane”) is a wholesale distributor of grocery and non-food products to retailers, 
convenience stores and restaurants. McLane’s business is marked by high sales volume and very low profit margins. McLane’s 
revenues in 2007 increased $2,386 million (9%) as compared to 2006 which increased $1,619 million (7%) as compared to 2005. 
The comparative revenue increases reflect additional grocery and foodservice customers as well as manufacturer price increases 
and state excise tax increases which are passed on to customers. 


Pre-tax earnings in 2007 increased $3 million over 2006 which increased $12 million over 2005. The increases reflect 
the increase in sales volume, partially offset by lower gross margins. The gross margin rate in 2007 was 5.79% versus 5.85% in 
2006 and 5.98% in 2005. In 2007, the gross margin rate was negatively impacted by excise tax increases as well as the effects of 
increased competition. The impact of the reduced gross margin rate was partially offset by a decline in other operating expenses 
as a percentage of revenues. Pre-tax earnings in 2007 also included a $10 million gain from a litigation settlement, which was 
offset by an asset write down at a small novelty items distribution subsidiary. Approximately 33% of McLane’s annual revenues 
are from sales to Wal-Mart. A curtailment of purchasing by Wal-Mart could have a material adverse impact on the earnings of 
McLane. 


Shaw Industries 


Shaw Industries (“Shaw”) is the world’s largest manufacturer of tufted broadloom carpets and is a full-service flooring 
company. Revenues of $5,373 million in 2007 declined $461 million (8%) from 2006. In 2007, carpet volume decreased 10% 
versus 2006 due to lower sales in residential markets, partially offset by a modest increase in commercial market volume. The 
continued slowdown in new housing construction is the primary driver behind lower residential market sales. In 2007, pre-tax 
earnings decreased $158 million (27%) compared to 2006. The decline reflects the aforementioned lower sales volume and 
higher product costs due primarily to comparatively higher raw material prices and lower manufacturing efficiencies as a result 
of decreased production. These factors combined to produce declines in gross margin dollars in 2007 of approximately 17% 
versus 2006. Selling, general and administrative costs in 2007 declined approximately 6% compared with 2006, reflecting lower 
sales volume and expense control efforts. Residential housing construction activity is expected to remain slow during 2008 and 
as a result, revenues and earnings will likely decline further. 


In 2006, revenues increased $111 million (2%) and pre-tax earnings of $594 million increased $109 million (22%) as 
compared to 2005. The increase in revenues reflected a 7% increase in the average square yard selling price for carpet, partially 
offset by a 6% reduction in square yards sold. The comparative decline in 2006 square yards sold versus 2005 accelerated 
during the third and fourth quarters which was attributable to the slowing of single-family housing construction and the effects of 
accelerated customer purchases during the second half of 2005 in anticipation of price increases. The increase in pre-tax 
earnings in 2006 over 2005 was primarily generated in the first six months of the year and was mainly attributable to a reduction 
in manufacturing cost per unit deriving from the integration of carpet backing and nylon-fiber manufacturing operations acquired 
by Shaw in the fourth quarter of 2005. 


Other manufacturing 


Berkshire’s other manufacturing businesses include a wide array of businesses. Included in this group are several 
manufacturers of building products (Acme Building Brands, Benjamin Moore, Johns Manville and MiTek) and apparel (Fruit of 
the Loom (includes the Russell athletic apparel and sporting goods business acquired in August 2006 and the women’s intimate 
apparel business acquired from VF Corporation in April 2007), Garan, Fechheimers, Justin Brands and the H.H. Brown Shoe 
Group). Also included in this group are Forest River, a leading manufacturer of leisure vehicles and the ISCAR Metalworking 
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Other manufacturing (Continued) 


Companies (“IMC”), an industry leader in the metal cutting tools business with operations worldwide that was acquired in July 
2006. In July 2007, Berkshire acquired two leading jewelry manufacturing and distribution companies (“Richline”) that design, 
manufacture and distribute karat gold, silver and gem set jewelry to mass merchandisers, large jewelry chains, department stores 
and home shopping networks. There are numerous other manufacturers of consumer and commercial products in this diverse 


group. 


Revenues in 2007 from other manufacturing activities were $14,459 million, an increase of $2,471 million (21%) over 
2006. The comparative increase was primarily attributable to the businesses acquired since mid-2006 as well as a significant 
increase from CTB, a manufacturer of equipment for the livestock and agricultural industries. Revenues from the building 
products businesses declined $292 million in 2007 as demand for their products was negatively affected by the general 
slowdown in housing construction activity. 


Pre-tax earnings of the other manufacturing businesses were $2,037 million in 2007, an increase of $281 million (16%) 
over 2006. The increases were primarily due to full-year inclusion in 2007 of IMC and increased earnings of CTB, partially 
offset by a 22% decline in earnings of the building products businesses. Revenues and earnings from the building products 
businesses will likely decline further in 2008 as a result of the continued weakness in residential housing construction. 
Additionally, pre-tax earnings of Fruit of the Loom declined in 2007 as a result of operating losses from the newly acquired 
women’s intimate apparel operations. 


Revenues of the other manufacturing businesses in 2006 increased $2,728 million (29%) and pre-tax earnings 
increased $421 million (32%) as compared to 2005. The acquisitions of Forest River (acquired August 2005), IMC and Russell 
Corporation account for a substantial portion of these increases. Additionally, the building products group of businesses reported 
increases in revenues and pre-tax earnings in 2006 as compared to the prior year. 


Other service 


Berkshire’s other service businesses include NetJets, the world’s leading provider of fractional ownership programs for 
general aviation aircraft and FlightSafety, a provider of high technology training to operators of aircraft and ships. Among other 
businesses included in this group are: TTI, a leading electronic components distributor (acquired March 2007); Business Wire, a 
leading distributor of corporate news, multimedia and regulatory filings (acquired February 2006); The Pampered Chef, a direct 
seller of high quality kitchen tools; International Dairy Queen, a licensor and service provider to about 6,000 stores that offer 
prepared dairy treats and food; The Buffalo News, a publisher of a daily and Sunday newspaper; and businesses that provide 
management and other services to insurance companies. 


Revenues from the other service businesses in 2007 increased $1,981 million (34%) and pre-tax earnings increased 
$310 million (47%) as compared to 2006. The increase in revenues and pre-tax earnings in 2007 versus 2006 was attributable to 
the impact of business acquisitions (primarily TTI and Business Wire) as well as increased revenues and pre-tax earnings from 
FlightSafety and NetJets. Both of these businesses benefited in 2007 from higher equipment (simulators and aircraft) utilization 
rates and from increased customer demand. 


Revenues from the other service businesses in 2006 increased $1,083 million (23%) and pre-tax earnings increased 
$329 million (100%) as compared to 2005. These increases derived from significantly improved operating results of NetJets, as 
well as increases in revenues and earnings for FlightSafety and the inclusion of the results of Business Wire. NetJets’ revenues 
in 2006 increased $759 million as compared to 2005 and pre-tax earnings in 2006 were $143 million compared to a pre-tax loss 
of $80 million in 2005. In 2006, occupied flight hours increased 19% and average hourly rates increased as well. The 
improvement in operating results at NetJets also reflected a substantial decline in the cost of subcontracted flights that were 
necessary to meet peak customer demand. 


Retailing 


Berkshire’s retailing operations consist of several home furnishings (Nebraska Furniture Mart, R.C. Willey, Star 
Furniture and Jordan’s) and jewelry (Borsheims, Helzberg and Ben Bridge) retailers. Also included in this group is See’s 
Candies. Revenues of $3.4 billion in 2007 increased $63 million (2%) versus 2006. Pre-tax earnings in 2007 of the retailing 
businesses decreased $15 million (5%) compared to 2006 and was primarily attributable to lower revenues and earnings from 
jewelry stores. 


Revenues of the retail group in 2006 were $3.3 billion, an increase of $223 million (7%) versus 2005. Pre-tax earnings 
in 2006 were $289 million, an increase of $32 million (12%) over 2005. Home furnishings revenues in 2006 included sales from 
two new R.C. Willey stores of $77 million. In addition, same store home furnishings sales in 2006 increased approximately 6% 
compared to 2005. A significant portion of the increase in pre-tax earnings was due to a $27 million increase at See’s Candies. 
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A summary of revenues and pre-tax earnings from Berkshire’s finance and financial products businesses follows. 
Amounts are in millions. 


Revenues Earnings 
2007 2006 2005 2007 2006 2005 
Manufactured housing and finance... ee eee $3,665 $3,570 $3,175 $ 526 $ 513 $ 416 
Furniture/transportation equipment leasing... ome 810 880 856 111 182 173 
Other. teens os saa ieniena sy el da Grets 644 674 528 369 462 233 
$5,119 $5,124 $4,559 
Pre-taX CAIMINGS ..........scsccoscossscesercoreasenssnsoseacensensorensenes 1,006 1,157 822 
Income taxes and minority interests ............ccseeeeeeseeeee 374 425 308 


$ 632 $_732 $514 


Revenues from manufactured housing and finance activities (Clayton Homes) increased $95 million (3%) as compared 
to 2006. In 2007, interest income from financing activities increased $70 million (7%) over 2006 reflecting higher average 
installment loan balances. Installment loan balances outstanding as of December 31, 2007 were approximately $11.1 billion 
compared to $9.9 billion and $9.5 billion at the end of 2006 and 2005. Pre-tax earnings of Clayton Homes increased $13 million 
(3%) over 2006 reflecting a $30 million increase in net interest earned and lower credit losses partially offset by an overall 5% 
decline in sales of manufactured homes. Installment loans originated or acquired by subsidiaries of Clayton Homes are financed 
primarily with proceeds from debt issued by Berkshire Hathaway Finance Corporation (“BHFC”). In September 2007 and 
January 2008, BHFC issued an aggregate of $2.75 billion par amount of new notes at interest rates that are on average 
approximately 72 basis points higher than notes that matured in the second half of 2007 and January 2008. Accordingly, net 
interest earned from financing activities may decline in 2008. 


The increase in revenues in 2006 as compared to 2005 from Clayton Homes was primarily attributable to increased 
sales of manufactured homes of $302 million due to increased sales of higher priced homes as well as an increase in total units 
sold. Pre-tax earnings from Clayton Homes in 2006 increased $97 million (23%) as compared to 2005 which was due to 
increased interest income from higher average installment loan balances as a result of loan portfolio acquisitions in 2005. 


Revenues and pre-tax earnings from furniture/transportation equipment leasing activities for 2007 decreased $70 
million (8%) and $71 million (39%), respectively, as compared to 2006. The declines primarily reflect lower rental income 
driven by lower utilization rates for the over-the-road trailer and storage units. Due to significant cost components of this 
business being fixed (depreciation and facility expenses), pre-tax earnings declined disproportionately to revenues. 


Revenues of other finance business activities consist primarily of interest income earned on short-term and other fixed 
maturity investments. Pre-tax earnings in 2007 reflected a charge of approximately $67 million from the adverse effects of 
changes in mortality assumptions on certain life annuity contract liabilities. In 2006, pre-tax earnings included income of $67 
million from an equity commitment fee and in 2005 pre-tax earnings included losses of $137 million from the General Re 
derivatives business, which has now completed a major portion of its run-off, and Berkshire’s investment in Value Capital, a 
partnership interest that was liquidated as of June 30, 2006. 


Investment and Derivative Gains/Losses 


A summary of investment and derivative gains and losses follows. Amounts are in millions. 


2007 2006 2005 
Investment gains/losses from - 
Sales and other disposals of investments - 

Tnisuran@e-and:Othersiyic. coe. sede vcesvsste sete cece say es Gi eons Gos dons Shad noaetevevente $5,308 $1,782 $5,831 
Finance and financial products 000... eceesseceesseseeeeceeceeeeeseeeeeseeeeeeaeeeeeaeeeees 187 6 544 
Other-than-temporary impairMents.............ceeseeeseeseeeeceecceecetececeeseeeeeeeeeaeeseeaees — (142) (114) 
OTN E rer detac cee tec aces cecal ea iiat oie AT eS coche, ose AE Aa tl 103 165 (65) 
5,598 1,811 6,196 

Derivative gains/losses from - 
Foreign currency forward contracts ty 62 186 (955) 
Other derivative CONtraCtS ........cecesseseescesececceseceeceseceeeeeceseesececeaeeeeeeseceeeeeeeeens (151) 638 253 
(89) 824 (702) 
Gains/losses before income taxes and minority interests .............e:cesesceeeeeeeeeeeeneees 5,509 2,635 5,494 
Income taxes and Minority interests... ee eeeeeseeseeseeeceeeeeeseeseeaeeeseeeeees 1,930 926 1,964 
NetBains/lOSSOS vc rierscsciencotte Cnesees aides coteuicees otis events GE ca ee eas $3,579 $1,709 $3,530 


Investment gains or losses are recognized upon the sales of investments or as otherwise required under GAAP. The 
timing of realized gains or losses from sales can have a material effect on periodic earnings. However, such gains or losses 
usually have little, if any, impact on total shareholders’ equity because most equity and fixed maturity investments are carried at 
fair value, with the unrealized gain or loss included as a component of other comprehensive income. Other-than-temporary 
impairments represent the adjustment of cost to fair value when management concludes that an investment’s decline in value 
below cost is other than temporary. The impairment loss represents a non-cash charge to earnings. 
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Investment and Derivative Gains/Losses (Continued) 


In each of the past three years, pre-tax investment gains from sales and other disposals primarily derived from equity 
securities. In 2005, pre-tax investment gains from sales and other disposals included a non-cash pre-tax gain of approximately 
$5 billion from Berkshire’s exchange of common stock of The Gillette Company (“Gillette”), which Berkshire held for many 
years, for shares of The Procter & Gamble Company (“PG”), which PG issued in its acquisition of Gillette. Berkshire’s 
management does not regard the gain recorded, as required under GAAP, as meaningful. The gain recognized for financial 
reporting purposes is deferred for income tax purposes. The transaction essentially had no effect on Berkshire’s consolidated 
shareholders’ equity because the gain was accompanied by a corresponding reduction of unrealized investment gains included in 
accumulated other comprehensive income. 


Derivative gains and losses from foreign currency forward contracts arise as the value of the U.S. dollar changes 
against certain foreign currencies. The notional value of open foreign currency forward contracts was approximately $14 billion 
as of December 31, 2005 but has declined to an immaterial amount at December 31, 2007. During 2005, the value of most 
foreign currencies decreased relative to the U.S. dollar and these contracts produced losses. 


Other derivative contracts primarily pertain to credit default risks of other U.S. entities as well as equity price risks 
associated with major worldwide equity indices. Such contracts are carried at estimated fair value and changes in estimated fair 
value are included in earnings in the period of the change. The gains/losses from such contracts are principally attributable to 
non-cash changes in the fair values of the related contracts and reflect changes in applicable underlying credit standing, equity 
index values, interest rates, foreign currency exchange rates and other factors. These contracts generally may not be settled 
before the expiration date (up to 20 years in the future with respect to equity index contracts) and therefore the amount of cash 
basis gains or losses will not be known for years. Nevertheless, the fair values on any given reporting date and the resulting 
gains and losses reflected in earnings will likely be volatile, reflecting the volatility of equity and credit markets. 


The estimated fair value of equity index and credit default derivative contracts at December 31, 2007 was 
approximately $6.4 billion, an increase of approximately $3.1 billion from December 31, 2006. The increase was primarily due 
to new contracts entered into during the year for which Berkshire received premiums of approximately $2.9 billion. As of 
December 31, 2007, Berkshire’s maximum exposure under these contracts was approximately $40 billion, an increase of 
approximately $16 billion from December 31, 2006. 


Financial Condition 


Berkshire’s balance sheet continues to reflect significant liquidity and a strong capital base. Consolidated 
shareholders’ equity at December 31, 2007 was $120.7 billion. Consolidated cash and invested assets, excluding assets of 
finance and financial products businesses, was approximately $142.4 billion at December 31, 2007 (including cash and cash 
equivalents of $38.9 billion) and $125.2 billion at December 31, 2006 (including cash and cash equivalents of $38.3 billion). 
Berkshire’s invested assets are held predominantly in its insurance businesses. A large amount of capital is maintained in the 
insurance subsidiaries for strategic and marketing purposes and in support of reserves for unpaid losses. In the United States, in 
particular, dividend payments by insurance companies are subject to prior approval by state regulators. For the year ending 
December 31, 2007, Berkshire’s insurance subsidiaries paid dividends of $4.9 billion. 


During 2007, Berkshire made several relatively small business acquisitions for aggregate cash consideration of $1.6 
billion. Additionally, Berkshire agreed in December 2007 to acquire a 60% interest in Marmon Holdings, Inc. (“Marmon’”) for 
$4.5 billion. This acquisition is subject to customary closing conditions, including regulatory approvals, and is expected to close 
in March 2008. See Note 2 to the Consolidated Financial Statements for more information concerning the business acquisitions. 
Berkshire believes that it currently maintains sufficient liquidity to cover its contractual obligations and provide for contingent 
liquidity. 

Notes payable and other borrowings of the insurance and other businesses were $2.7 billion (includes about $1.7 
billion issued or guaranteed by Berkshire Hathaway Inc.) at December 31, 2007, a decrease of $1 billion from December 31, 
2006, reflecting maturities and prepayments of $644 million of parent company debt, reductions in commercial paper 
(principally NetJets) and repayments of other borrowings of subsidiaries. Berkshire issued 3,715 Class A equivalent shares of 
common stock during 2007 in connection with the SQUARZ warrant exercises in exchange for $333 million. 


Capital expenditures of the utilities and energy businesses were approximately $3.5 billion in 2007 and are forecasted 
to be approximately $3.9 billion in 2008. MidAmerican expects to fund these capital expenditures with cash flows from 
operations and debt proceeds. Certain of its borrowings are secured by certain assets of its regulated utility subsidiaries. During 
2007, MidAmerican issued $3.55 billion par amount of new term debt and repaid $1.57 billion of previously issued debt 
including net repayments of short-term borrowings. Term debt of MidAmerican maturing in 2008 is $1.97 billion with an 
additional $3.16 billion due before 2013. Berkshire has committed until February 28, 2011 to provide up to $3.5 billion of 
additional capital to MidAmerican to permit the repayment of its debt obligations or to fund its regulated utility subsidiaries. 
Berkshire has not and does not intend to guarantee the repayment of debt by MidAmerican or any of its subsidiaries. 


Assets of the finance and financial products businesses were $25.7 billion as of December 31, 2007 and $24.6 billion at 
December 31, 2006, which consisted primarily of loans and finance receivables, fixed maturity securities and cash and cash 
equivalents. Liabilities were $22.0 billion as of December 31, 2007 and $19.4 billion at December 31, 2006. As of December 
31, 2007, notes payable and other borrowings of $12.1 billion included $8.9 billion par amount of medium-term notes issued by 
BHFC. In 2007, BHFC issued $750 million par amount of notes due in 2012 and repaid $700 million par amount of notes that 
matured. In 2008, an additional $3.1 billion par amount of notes will mature, including $1.25 billion that matured in January 
2008. BHFC issued an additional $2.0 billion par amount of medium-term notes in January 2008. BHFC notes are unsecured 
and mature at various dates extending through 2015. The proceeds from these notes are being used to finance originated and 
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acquired loans of Clayton Homes, which as of December 31, 2007 had a carrying value of $11 billion. Full and timely payment 
of principal and interest on the notes issued by BHFC is guaranteed by Berkshire. In addition, Clayton Homes had outstanding 
borrowings of $1.4 billion which are secured by portfolios of manufactured housing loans and are not guaranteed by Berkshire. 
These borrowings are repaid as the underlying collateralized loans are repaid. 


Contractual Obligations 


Berkshire and its subsidiaries are parties to contracts associated with ongoing business and financing activities, which 
will result in cash payments to counterparties in future periods. Notes payable are reflected in the Consolidated Financial 
Statements along with accrued but unpaid interest as of the balance sheet date. In addition, Berkshire is obligated to pay interest 
under debt obligations for periods subsequent to the balance sheet date. Although certain principal balances may be prepaid in 
advance of the maturity date, thus reducing future interest obligations, it is assumed that no principal prepayments will occur for 
purposes of this disclosure. Also, short-term borrowings and repurchase agreements are generally expected to be renewed as 
they mature, however such amounts are not assumed to renew for purposes of this disclosure. 


Berkshire and subsidiaries are also parties to long-term contracts to acquire goods or services in the future, which are 
not currently reflected in the financial statements. Such obligations, including future minimum rentals under operating leases, 
will be reflected in future periods as the goods are delivered or services provided. Amounts due as of the balance sheet date for 
purchases where the goods and services have been received and a liability incurred are not included to the extent that such 
amounts are due within one year of the balance sheet date. 


Contractual obligations for unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses arising under property and casualty insurance 
contracts are estimates. The timing and amount of such payments are contingent upon the ultimate outcome of claim settlements 
that will occur over many years. The amounts presented in the following table have been estimated based upon past claim 
settlement activities. The timing and amount of such payments are subject to significant estimation error. The factors affecting 
the ultimate amount of claims are discussed in the following section regarding Berkshire’s critical accounting policies. In 
addition, certain losses and loss adjustment expenses for property and casualty loss reserves are ceded to others under 
reinsurance contracts and therefore are recoverable. Such recoverables are not reflected in the table. Accordingly, the actual 
timing and amount of payments may differ materially from the amounts shown in the table. 


A summary of contractual obligations as of December 31, 2007 follows. Amounts represent estimates of gross 
undiscounted amounts payable over time. Amounts are in millions. 
Estimated payments due by period 


Total 2008 2009-2010 2011-2012 After 2012 

Notes payable and other borrowings "”.......... $ 56,638 $ 8,953 $ 6,079 $ 6,899 $34,707 
Operating leases .........eseeeeeseeeeceteeteeeeeeeeeeneees 2,496 541 808 486 661 
Purchase obligations ® .......csseesessesseeseeeees 25,995 7,262 7,495 4,349 6,889 
Unpaid losses and loss expenses ® .............04. 58,734 13,264 14,038 8,349 23,083 
Other long-term policyholder liabilities ......... 4,247 190 443 96 3,518 
Other ae estan ah a BN B28 teats oo 22,313 5,385 1,489 3,039 12,400 

$170,423 $35,595 $30,352 23,218 $81,258 


Includes interest. 


Principally relates to future aircraft, coal, electricity and natural gas purchases. 

Before reserve discounts of $2,732 million. 

Principally annuity reserves, employee benefits and derivative contract liabilities. Also includes $4.5 billion in 2008 related 
to the pending acquisition of 60% of Marmon and estimates for the acquisition of the remaining 40% of Marmon between 
2011 and 2014. 


Critical Accounting Policies 


Certain accounting policies require management to make estimates and judgments concerning transactions that will be 
settled several years in the future. Amounts recognized in the financial statements from such estimates are necessarily based on 
numerous assumptions involving varying and potentially significant degrees of judgment and uncertainty. Accordingly, the 
amounts currently reflected in the financial statements will likely increase or decrease in the future as additional information 
becomes available. 


Property and casualty losses 


A summary of Berkshire’s consolidated liabilities for unpaid property and casualty losses is presented in the table 
below. Except for certain workers’ compensation reserves, liabilities for unpaid property and casualty losses (referred to in this 
section as “gross unpaid losses”) are reflected in the Consolidated Balance Sheets without discounting for time value, regardless 
of the length of the claim-tail. Amounts are in millions. 


Gross unpaid losses Net unpaid losses* 
Dec. 31, 2007 Dec. 31, 2006 Dec. 31, 2007 Dec. 31, 2006 
$ 6,642 $ 6,095 $ 6,341 $ 5,814 
19,831 20,444 17,651 18,361 
24,894 16,832 20,223 14,255 
4,635 4,241 4,127 3,741 
$56,002 $47,612 $48,342 $42,171 


* Net of reinsurance recoverable and deferred charges reinsurance assumed and before foreign currency translation effects. 
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Property and casualty losses (Continued) 


Berkshire records liabilities for unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses under property and casualty insurance and 
reinsurance contracts based upon estimates of the ultimate amounts payable under the contracts with respect to losses occurring 
on or before the balance sheet date. Depending on the type of loss, the timing and amount of loss payments are subject to a great 
degree of variability and are contingent upon, among other things, the timing of claim reporting from insureds and cedants and 
the determination and payment of the ultimate loss amount through the loss adjustment process. A variety of techniques are used 
to establish and review the liabilities for unpaid losses recorded as of the balance sheet date. While techniques may vary, 
significant judgments and assumptions are necessary in projecting the ultimate amount payable in the future with respect to loss 
events that have occurred. As a result, uncertainties are imbedded in and permeate the actuarial loss reserving techniques and 
processes for all of Berkshire’s property and casualty insurance and reinsurance businesses. 


As of any balance sheet date, claims that have occurred have not all been reported and if reported may not have been 
settled. Loss and loss adjustment expense reserves include provisions for reported claims (referred to as “case reserves”) and for 
claims that have not been reported, referred to as incurred but not yet reported (“IBNR”) reserves. The time period between the 
occurrence date and payment date of a loss is referred to as the “claim-tail.” Property claims usually have fairly short claim-tails 
and, absent litigation, are reported and settled within no more than a few years after occurrence. Casualty losses usually have 
very long claim-tails, occasionally extending for decades. Casualty claims are more susceptible to litigation and can be 
significantly affected by changing contract interpretations and the legal environment which further contributes to the extended 
claim-tails. 


Receivables recorded with respect to insurance losses ceded to other reinsurers under reinsurance contracts are 
estimated in a manner similar to liabilities for insurance losses and, therefore, are also subject to estimation error. In addition to 
the factors cited above, reinsurance recoverables may ultimately prove to be uncollectible if the reinsurer is unable to perform 
under the contract. Reinsurance contracts do not relieve the ceding company of its obligations to indemnify its own 
policyholders. 


Each of Berkshire’s insurance businesses utilizes loss reserving techniques that are believed to best fit its business. 
Additional information regarding reserves established by each of the significant businesses (GEICO, General Re and BHRG) 
follows. 


GEICO 


GEICO’s gross unpaid losses and loss adjustment expense reserves as of December 31, 2007 were $6,642 million. As 
of December 31, 2007, gross reserves included $4,735 million of reported average, case and case development reserves and 
$1,907 million of IBNR reserves. 


GEICO predominantly writes private passenger auto insurance which has a relatively short claim-tail. The key 
assumptions affecting GEICO’s reserves include projections of ultimate claim counts (“frequency”) and average loss per claim 
(“severity”), which includes loss adjustment expenses. 


GEICO’s reserving methodologies produce reserve estimates based upon the individual claims (or a “ground-up” 
approach), which in the aggregate yields a point estimate of the ultimate losses and loss adjustment expenses. Ranges of loss 
estimates are not determined in the aggregate. A detailed discussion of the process and significant factors considered in 
establishing reserves follows. 


Actuaries establish and evaluate unpaid loss reserves using recognized standard actuarial loss development methods 
and techniques. The significant reserve components (and percentage of gross reserves) are: (1) average reserves (20%), (2) case 
and case development reserves (50%) and (3) IBNR reserves (30%). Each component of loss reserves is affected by the 
expected frequencies and average severities of claims. Such amounts are analyzed using actuarial techniques on historical claims 
data and adjusted when appropriate to reflect perceived changes in loss patterns. Data is analyzed by policy coverage, rated 
state, reporting date and occurrence date, among other factors. A brief discussion of each component follows. 


Average reserve amounts are established for reported auto damage claims and new liability claims prior to the 
development of an individual case reserve. The average reserves are established as a reasonable estimate for incurred claims for 
which claims adjusters have insufficient time and information to make specific claim estimates and for a large number of minor 
physical damage claims that are paid within a relatively short time after being reported. Average reserve amounts are driven by 
the estimated average severity per claim and the number of new claims opened. The average severity per claim amount is 
developed by projecting the ultimate severities for each accident quarter and weighting with both reported claims and estimated 
unreported claims. 


Claims adjusters generally establish individual liability claim case loss and loss adjustment expense reserve estimates 
as soon as the specific facts and merits of each claim can be evaluated. Case reserves represent the amounts that in the judgment 
of the adjusters are reasonably expected to be paid in the future to completely settle the claim, including expenses. Individual 
case reserves are subsequently revised as more information becomes known. 


For most liability coverages, case reserves alone are an insufficient measure of the ultimate cost due in part to the 
longer claim-tail, the greater chance of protracted litigation and the incompleteness of facts available at the time the case reserve 
is established. Therefore, additional case development reserve estimates are established, usually as a percentage of the case 
reserve. As of December 31, 2007, case development reserves averaged approximately 20% of total established case reserves. 
In general, case development factors are selected by a retrospective analysis of the overall adequacy of historical case reserves. 
Case development factors are reviewed and revised periodically. 
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GEICO (Continued) 


For unreported claims, IBNR reserve estimates are calculated by first projecting the ultimate number of claims 
expected (reported and unreported) for each significant coverage by using historical quarterly and monthly claim counts to 
develop age-to-age projections of the ultimate counts by accident quarter. Reported claims are subtracted from the ultimate 
claim projections to produce an estimate of the number of unreported claims. The number of unreported claims is multiplied by 
an estimate of the average cost per unreported claim to produce the IBNR reserve amount. Actuarial techniques are difficult to 
apply reliably in certain situations, such as to new legal precedents, class action suits or recent catastrophes. Consequently, 
supplemental IBNR reserves for these types of events may be established through the collaborative effort of actuarial, claims and 
other management. 


For each of its major coverages, GEICO tests the adequacy of the total loss reserves using one or more actuarial 
projections based on claim closure models, paid loss triangles and incurred loss triangles. Each type of projection analyzes loss 
occurrence data for claims occurring in a given period and projects the ultimate cost. 


In 2007, claim frequencies were generally lower than expected and severity increases were generally not as great as 
originally projected during the first part of the year. Loss reserve estimates recorded at the end of 2006 developed downward by 
approximately $375 million when reevaluated at December 31, 2007 producing a corresponding increase to pre-tax earnings in 
2007. These downward reserve developments represented approximately 3% of earned premiums in 2007 and approximately 6% 
of the prior year-end reserve amount. Reserving assumptions at December 31, 2007 were modified appropriately to reflect the 
most recent frequency and severity results. Future reserve development will depend on whether frequency and severity turn out 
to be more or less than anticipated. Within the automobile line of business the reserves with the most uncertainty are for 
automobile liability, due to the longer claim-tails for most of these coverages. Approximately 90% of GEICO’s reserves as of 
December 31, 2007 were for automobile liability, of which bodily injury (“BI”) coverage accounted for nearly 60%. 
Management believes it is reasonably possible that the average BI severity will change by at least one percentage point from the 
severity used. If actual BI severity changes one percentage point from what was used in establishing the reserves, the reserves 
would develop up or down by approximately $99 million resulting in a corresponding decrease or increase in pre-tax earnings. 
Many of the same economic forces that would likely cause BI severity to be different from expected would likely also cause 
severities for other injury coverages to differ in the same direction. 


GEICO’s exposure to highly uncertain losses is believed to be limited to certain commercial excess umbrella policies 
written during a period from 1981 to 1984. Remaining reserves associated with such exposure are currently a relatively 
insignificant component of GEICO’s total reserves (less than 3%) and there is little apparent asbestos or environmental liability 
exposure. Related claim activity over the past year was insignificant. 


General Re and BHRG 


General Re’s and BHRG’s property and casualty loss reserves derive primarily from assumed reinsurance. Additional 
uncertainties unique to loss reserving processes for reinsurance are described below. The nature, extent, timing and perceived 
reliability of information received from ceding companies varies widely depending on the type of coverage, the contractual 
reporting terms (which are affected by market conditions and practices) and other factors. Due to the lack of standardization of 
the terms and conditions of reinsurance contracts, the wide variability of coverage needs of individual clients and the tendency 
for those needs to change rapidly in response to market conditions, the ongoing economic impact of such uncertainties, in and of 
themselves, cannot be reliably measured. 


The nature and extent of loss information provided under many facultative, per occurrence excess contracts or 
retroactive contracts where company personnel either work closely with the ceding company in settling individual claims or 
manage the claims themselves may not differ significantly from the information received under a primary insurance contract. 
Loss information from aggregate excess of loss contracts, including catastrophe losses and quota-share treaties, is often less 
detailed. Occasionally such information is reported in summary format rather than on an individual claim basis. Loss data is 
provided through periodic reports and may include the amount of ceded losses paid where reimbursement is sought as well as 
case loss reserve estimates. Ceding companies infrequently provide IBNR estimates to reinsurers. 


Each of Berkshire’s reinsurance businesses has established practices to identify and gather needed information from 
clients. These practices include, for example, comparison of expected premiums to reported premiums to help identify 
delinquent client periodic reports and claim reviews to facilitate loss reporting and identify inaccurate or incomplete claim 
reporting. These practices are periodically evaluated and changed as conditions, risk factors and unanticipated areas of 
exposures are identified. 


The timing of claim reporting to reinsurers is delayed in comparison with primary insurance. In some instances there 
are multiple reinsurers assuming and ceding parts of an underlying risk causing multiple contractual intermediaries between 
General Re or BHRG and the primary insured. In these instances, the delays in reporting can be compounded. The relative 
impact of reporting delays on the reinsurer varies depending on the type of coverage, contractual reporting terms and other 
factors. Contracts covering casualty losses on a per occurrence excess basis may experience longer delays in reporting due to the 
length of the claim-tail as regards to the underlying claim. In addition, ceding companies may not report claims to the reinsurer 
until they believe it is reasonably possible that the reinsurer will be affected, usually determined as a function of its estimate of 
the claim amount as a percentage of the reinsurance contract retention. On the other hand, the timing of reporting large per 
occurrence excess property losses or property catastrophe losses may not vary significantly from primary insurance. 
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General Re and BHRG (Continued) 


Under contracts where periodic premium and claims reports are required from ceding companies, such reports are 
generally required at quarterly intervals which in the U.S. range from 30 to 90 days after the end of the accounting period. In 
continental Europe, reinsurance reporting practices vary since fewer clients report premiums, losses and case reserves on a 
quarterly basis. In certain countries, clients report on an annual basis and generally not until 90 to 180 days after the end of the 
annual period. Estimates of premiums and losses are accrued based on expected results supplemented when necessary for 
estimates of significant known events occurring in the interim. To monitor the timing and receipt of information due, client 
reporting requirements are tracked. When clients miss reporting deadlines, the clients are contacted. 


Premium and loss data is provided through at least one intermediary (the primary insurer), so there is a greater risk that 
the loss data provided is incomplete, inaccurate or outside the coverage terms. Information provided by ceding companies is 
reviewed for completeness and compliance with the contract terms. Reinsurance contracts generally allow for Berkshire’s 
reinsurance subsidiaries to have access to the cedant’s books and records with respect to the subject business and provide them 
the ability to conduct audits to determine the accuracy and completeness of information. Such audits are conducted when 
management deems it appropriate. 


In the regular course of business, disputes with clients may arise concerning whether certain claims are covered under 
the reinsurance policies. Most disputes are resolved by the claims departments by discussing coverage aspects with the 
appropriate client personnel or by independent outside counsel review and determination. If disputes cannot be resolved, 
contracts generally specify whether arbitration, litigation, or alternative dispute resolution will be invoked. There are no 
coverage disputes at this time for which an adverse resolution would likely have a material impact on Berkshire’s results of 
operations or financial condition. 


In summary, the scope, number and potential variability of assumptions required in estimating ultimate losses from 
reinsurance contracts of General Re and BHRG are more uncertain than primary property and casualty insurers due to the factors 
previously discussed. Additional information concerning General Re and BHRG follows. 


General Re 


General Re’s gross and net unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses and gross reserves by major line of business as 
of December 31, 2007 are summarized below. Amounts are in millions. 


Type Line of business 
Reported Case reServes .........eeeeseeeseeeeeeeeees $10,957 Workers’ compensation \) ........c.cscesseeessees $ 3,284 
IBNR reserves .. . 8,874 Professional liability © ............. 2 1,646 
GTOSS TOSETVES ..........cssseccccceesssssseeeeessssseeeeee 19,831 Mass tort—asbestos/environmental............. 1,841 
Ceded reserves and deferred charges.......... (2,180) Auto liability... eeeeeeereereeeeeeeeeee 3,004 
$17,651 Other casualty ©... 2 4,099 
Other general liability 0.0... eee eeeeeeeeee 3,127 
2,830 
$19,831 


Net of discounts of $2,732 million. 
® Includes directors and officers and errors and omissions coverage. 
® Includes medical malpractice and umbrella coverage. 


General Re’s process of establishing loss reserve estimates is based upon a ground-up approach, beginning with case 
estimates and supplemented by additional case reserves (“ACRs”) and IBNR reserves. Critical judgments in the establishment of 
these loss reserves may involve the establishment of ACRs by claim examiners, the expectation of ultimate loss ratios which 
drive IBNR reserve amounts and the case reserve reporting trends compared to the expected loss reporting patterns. Recorded 
reserve amounts are subject to “tail risk” where reported losses develop beyond the maximum expected loss emergence pattern 
time period. 


General Re does not routinely determine loss reserve ranges because it believes that the techniques necessary have not 
sufficiently developed and the myriad of assumptions required render such resulting ranges to be unreliable. In addition, counts 
of claims or average amounts per claim are not utilized because clients do not consistently provide reliable data in sufficient 
detail. 


Upon notification of a reinsurance claim from a ceding company, claim examiners make independent evaluations of 
loss amounts. In some cases, examiners’ estimates differ from amounts reported by ceding companies. If the examiners’ 
estimates are significantly greater than the ceding company’s estimates, the claims are further investigated. If deemed 
appropriate, ACRs are established above the amount reported by the ceding company. As of December 31, 2007, ACRs of 
$3.3 billion before discounts were concentrated in workers’ compensation and to a lesser extent in professional liability reserves. 
Examiners also periodically conduct claim reviews at client companies and case reserves are often increased as a result. In 2007, 
claim examiners conducted about 400 claim reviews. 


Actuaries classify all loss and premium data into segments (“reserve cells”) primarily based on product (e.g., treaty, 
facultative and program) and line of business (e.g., auto liability, property, etc.). For each reserve cell, losses are aggregated by 
accident year and analyzed over time. Depending on client reporting practices, some losses and premiums are aggregated by 
policy year or underwriting year. These loss aggregations are internally called loss triangles which serve as the primary basis for 
IBNR reserve calculations. Over 300 reserve cells are reviewed for North American business and approximately 900 reserve 
cells are reviewed with respect to international business. 
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Loss triangles are used to determine the expected case loss emergence patterns for most coverages and, in conjunction 
with expected loss ratios by accident year, are further used to determine IBNR reserves. Additional calculations form the basis 
for estimating the expected loss emergence pattern. The determination of the expected loss emergence pattern is not strictly a 
mechanical process. In instances where the historical loss data is insufficient, estimation formulas are used along with reliance 
on other loss triangles and judgment. Factors affecting loss development triangles include but are not limited to the following: 
changes in client claims practices, changes in claim examiners’ use of ACRs or the frequency of client company claim reviews, 
changes in policy terms and coverage (such as client loss retention levels and occurrence and aggregate policy limits), changes in 
loss trends and changes in legal trends that result in unanticipated losses, as well as other sources of statistical variability. These 
items influence the selection of the expected loss emergence patterns. 


Expected loss ratios are selected by reserve cell, by accident year, based upon reviewing forecasted losses and 
indicated ultimate loss ratios predicted from aggregated pricing statistics. Indicated ultimate loss ratios are calculated using the 
selected loss emergence pattern, reported losses and earned premium. If the selected emergence pattern is not accurate, then the 
indicated ultimate loss ratios will not be accurate and this can affect the selected loss ratios and hence the IBNR reserve. As with 
selected loss emergence patterns, selecting expected loss ratios is not a strictly mechanical process and judgment is used in the 
analysis of indicated ultimate loss ratios and department pricing loss ratios. 


IBNR reserves are estimated by reserve cell, by accident year, using the expected loss emergence patterns and the 
expected loss ratios. The expected loss emergence patterns and expected loss ratios are the critical IBNR reserving assumptions 
and are updated annually. Once the annual IBNR reserves are determined, actuaries calculate expected case loss emergence for 
the upcoming calendar year. This calculation does not involve new assumptions and uses the prior year-end expected loss 
emergence patterns and expected loss ratios. The expected losses are then allocated into interim estimates that are compared to 
actual reported losses in the subsequent year. This comparison provides a test of the adequacy of prior year-end IBNR reserves 
and forms the basis for possibly changing IBNR reserve assumptions during the course of the year. 


In 2007, for prior years’ workers’ compensation losses, reported claims were less than expected claims by about $74 
million. However, further analysis of the workers’ compensation reserve cells by segment indicated the need for additional 
IBNR. These developments precipitated about $218 million of a net increase in nominal IBNR reserve estimates for unreported 
occurrences. After deducting $20 million for the change in net reserve discounts during the year, workers’ compensation losses 
from prior years reduced pre-tax earnings in 2007 by $164 million. To illustrate the sensitivity of changes in expected loss 
emergence patterns and expected loss ratios for General Re’s significant excess of loss workers’ compensation reserve cells, an 
increase of ten points in the tail of the expected emergence pattern and an increase of ten percent in the expected loss ratios 
would produce a net increase in nominal IBNR reserves of approximately $587 million and $334 million on a discounted basis as 
of December 31, 2007. The increase in discounted reserves would produce a corresponding decrease in pre-tax earnings. 
Management believes it is reasonably possible for the tail of the expected loss emergence patterns and expected loss ratios to 
increase at these rates. 


Other casualty and general liability reported losses (excluding mass tort losses) were favorable in 2007 relative to 
expectations. Casualty losses tend to be long-tail and it should not be assumed that favorable loss experience in a year means 
that loss reserve amounts currently established will continue to develop favorably. For General Re’s significant other casualty 
and general liability reserve cells (including medical malpractice, umbrella, auto and general liability), an increase of five points 
in the tails of the expected emergence patterns and an increase of five percent in expected loss ratios (one percent for large 
international proportional reserve cells) would produce a net increase in nominal IBNR reserves and a corresponding reduction in 
pre-tax earnings of approximately $720 million. Management believes it is reasonably possible for the tail of the expected loss 
emergence patterns and expected loss ratios to increase at these rates in any of the individual aforementioned reserve cells. 
However, given the diversification in worldwide business, more likely outcomes are believed to be less than $720 million. 


Property losses were lower than expected in 2007 but the nature of property loss experience tends to be more volatile 
because of the effect of catastrophes and large individual property losses. In response to favorable claim developments and 
another year of information, estimated remaining World Trade Center losses and estimated losses from the hurricanes in 2005 
were reduced by $93 million. 


In certain reserve cells within excess directors and officers and errors and omissions (“D&O and E&O”) coverages, 
IBNR reserves are based on estimated ultimate losses without consideration of expected emergence patterns. These cells often 
involve a spike in loss activity arising from recent industry developments making it difficult to select an expected loss emergence 
pattern. For example, the number of recent corporate scandals has caused an increase in reported losses. For General Re’s large 
D&O and E&O reserve cells an increase of ten points in the tail of the expected emergence pattern (for those cells where 
emergence patterns are considered) and an increase of ten percent in the expected loss ratios would produce a net increase in 
nominal IBNR reserves and a corresponding reduction in pre-tax earnings of approximately $210 million. Management believes 
it is reasonably possible for the tail of the expected loss emergence patterns and expected loss ratios to increase at these rates. 


Overall industry-wide loss experience data and informed judgment are used when internal loss data is of limited 
reliability, such as in setting the estimates for mass tort, asbestos and hazardous waste (collectively, “mass tort”) claims. Unpaid 
mass tort reserves at December 31, 2007 were approximately $1.8 billion gross and $1.2 billion net of reinsurance. Such 
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reserves were approximately $1.9 billion gross and $1.2 billion net of reinsurance as of December 31, 2006. Claims paid 
attributable to such losses were about $75 million in 2007. In 2007, IBNR reserve estimates for asbestos and environmental 
claims were increased by $48 million. In addition to the previously described methodologies, General Re considers “survival 
ratios” based on net claim payments in recent years versus net unpaid losses as a rough guide to reserve adequacy. The survival 
ratio was approximately thirteen years as of December 31, 2007. The insurance industry’s comparable survival ratio for asbestos 
and pollution reserves was approximately eight years. Estimating mass tort losses is very difficult due to the changing legal 
environment. Although such reserves are believed to be adequate, significant reserve increases may be required in the future if 
new exposures or claimants are identified, new claims are reported or new theories of liability emerge. 


BHRG 


BHRG’s unpaid losses and loss adjustment expenses as of December 31, 2007 are summarized as follows. Amounts 
are in millions. 


Property Casualty Total 
Reported CaS r@S€IVES ........:cescescesceesceseceeceeeeeceseeeeeeeeenees $ 1,654 $ 2,143 $ 3,797 
IBNR TeSOrVOS: 333 sees ssersesee eae iiee cies adi ose ses CER SES 1,180 2,660 3,840 
RREMOACTIVE sfc. 2oeccebd codecs Lebecad seeds tueedabseegcdsecduadesbsdeteecdebeeeees — 17,257 17,257 
GTOSSTOSELVES chs cvesaateehiceenasin od coeensetie toa nineteen $ 2,834 $22,060 24,894 
Deferred charges and ceded reserves...........:secseeseeseeeeeseeee (4,671) 
NGL TO@SCIVES 5 .is2oes densa teeta Sasa edhe Megas see $20,223 


In general, the methodologies used to establish loss reserves vary widely and encompass many of the common 
methodologies employed in the actuarial field today. Certain traditional methodologies such as paid and incurred loss 
development techniques, incurred and paid loss Bornhuetter-Ferguson techniques and frequency and severity techniques are 
utilized as well as ground-up techniques where appropriate. Additional judgments must also be employed to consider changes in 
contract conditions and terms as well as the incidence of litigation or legal and regulatory change. 


As of December 31, 2007, BHRG’s gross loss reserves related to retroactive reinsurance policies were predominantly 
casualty losses. Retroactive policies include excess-of-loss contracts, in which losses (relating to loss events occurring before a 
specified date on or before the contract date) above a contractual retention are indemnified or contracts that indemnify all losses 
paid by the counterparty after the policy effective date. Retroactive losses paid in 2007 were $894 million. The classification 
“reported case reserves” has no practical analytical value with respect to retroactive policies since the amount is often derived 
from reports in bulk from ceding companies, who may have inconsistent definitions of “case reserves.” Reserves are reviewed 
and established in the aggregate by contract including provisions for IBNR reserves. 


In establishing retroactive reinsurance reserves, historical aggregate loss payment patterns are often analyzed and 
projected into the future under various scenarios. The claim-tail is expected to be very long for many policies and may last 
several decades. Management assigns judgmental probability factors to these aggregate loss payment scenarios and an 
expectancy outcome is determined. Management monitors claim payment activity and reviews ceding company reports or other 
information concerning the underlying losses. Since the claim-tail is expected to be very long for such contracts, management 
reassesses expected ultimate losses as significant events related to the underlying losses are reported or revealed during the 
monitoring and review process. During 2007, retroactive reserves developed downward by approximately $37 million. 


BHRG’s liabilities for environmental, asbestos, and latent injury losses and loss adjustment expenses are presently 
concentrated within retroactive reinsurance contracts. Reserves for such losses were approximately $9.7 billion at December 31, 
2007 and $3.8 billion at December 31, 2006. The increase during 2007 was due to the Equitas reinsurance agreement which 
became effective on March 30, 2007. See Note 11 to the accompanying Consolidated Financial Statements. Losses paid in 2007 
attributable to these exposures were approximately $500 million. BHRG, as a reinsurer, does not regularly receive reliable 
information regarding numbers of asbestos, environmental and latent injury claims from all ceding companies on a consistent 
basis, particularly with respect to multi-line treaty or aggregate excess of loss policies. Periodically, a ground-up analysis of the 
underlying loss data of the reinsured is conducted to make an estimate of ultimate reinsured losses. When detailed loss 
information is unavailable, estimates can only be developed by applying recent industry trends and projections to aggregate 
client data. Judgments in these areas necessarily include the stability of the legal and regulatory environment under which these 
claims will be adjudicated. Potential legal reform and legislation could also have a significant impact on establishing loss 
reserves for mass tort claims in the future. 


The maximum losses payable by BHRG under retroactive policies are not expected to exceed approximately $24.8 
billion as of December 31, 2007. Absent significant judicial or legislative changes affecting asbestos, environmental or latent 
injury exposures, management currently believes it unlikely that unpaid losses as of December 31, 2007 ($17.3 billion) will 
develop upward to the maximum loss payable or downward by more than 15%. 


A significant number of recent reinsurance contracts are expected to have a low frequency of claim occurrence combined 
with a potential for high severity of claims. These include property losses from catastrophes, terrorism and aviation risks under 
catastrophe and individual risk contracts. Loss reserves related to catastrophe and individual risk contracts decreased from 
approximately $2.2 billion at year end 2006 to approximately $1.3 billion at year end 2007. The decrease in reserves reflected 
loss payments in 2007 of approximately $900 million that were primarily attributable to the major hurricanes that occurred in 
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2005. Loss reserves for pre-2007 events declined by approximately $200 million which produced a corresponding increase to 
pre-tax earnings in 2007. Reserving techniques for catastrophe and individual risk contracts generally rely more on a per-policy 
assessment of the ultimate cost associated with the individual loss event rather than with an analysis of the historical 
development patterns of past losses. Catastrophe loss reserves are provided when it is probable that an insured loss has occurred 
and the amount can be reasonably estimated. Absent litigation affecting the interpretation of coverage terms, the expected claim- 
tail is relatively short and thus the estimation error in the initial reserve estimates usually emerges within 24 months after the loss 
event. 


Other reinsurance reserve amounts are generally based upon loss estimates reported by ceding companies and IBNR 
reserves that are primarily a function of reported losses from ceding companies and anticipated loss ratios established on an 
individual contract basis, supplemented by management’s judgment of the impact on each contract of major catastrophe events 
as they become known. Anticipated loss ratios are based upon management’s judgment considering the type of business 
covered, analysis of each ceding company’s loss history and evaluation of that portion of the underlying contracts underwritten 
by each ceding company, which are in turn ceded to BHRG. A range of reserve amounts as a result of changes in underlying 
assumptions is not prepared. 


Other Critical Accounting Policies 


Berkshire records as assets deferred charges with respect to liabilities assumed under retroactive reinsurance contracts. 
At the inception of these contracts, the deferred charges represent the difference between the consideration received and the 
estimated ultimate liability for unpaid losses. Deferred charges are amortized using the interest method over an estimate of the 
ultimate claim payment period with the periodic amortization reflected in earnings as a component of losses and loss expenses. 
The deferred charge balances are adjusted periodically to reflect new projections of the amount and timing of loss payments. 
Adjustments to these assumptions are applied retrospectively from the inception of the contract. Unamortized deferred charges 
were $4.0 billion at December 31, 2007. Significant changes in the estimated amount and payment timing of unpaid losses may 
have a significant effect on unamortized deferred charges and the amount of periodic amortization. 


Berkshire’s Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 2007 includes goodwill of acquired businesses of 
approximately $32.9 billion. A significant amount of judgment is required in performing goodwill impairment tests. Such tests 
include periodically determining or reviewing the estimated fair value of Berkshire’s reporting units. There are several methods 
of estimating a reporting unit’s fair value, including market quotations, asset and liability fair values and other valuation 
techniques, such as discounted projected future net earnings or net cash flows and multiples of earnings. If the carrying amount 
of a reporting unit, including goodwill, exceeds the estimated fair value, then individual assets, including identifiable intangible 
assets, and liabilities of the reporting unit are estimated at fair value. The excess of the estimated fair value of the reporting unit 
over the estimated fair value of net assets would establish the implied value of goodwill. The excess of the recorded amount of 
goodwill over the implied value is then charged to earnings as an impairment loss. 


Berkshire’s consolidated financial position reflects very significant amounts of invested assets. A substantial portion 
of these assets are carried at fair values based upon current market quotations and, when not available, based upon fair value of 
similar instruments or valuation models reflecting the present value of estimated future cash flows. Further, Berkshire’s finance 
businesses maintain significant balances of finance receivables, which are carried at amortized cost. Considerable judgment is 
required in determining the assumptions used in certain valuation models, including interest rate, loan prepayment speed, credit 
risk and liquidity risk assumptions. Significant changes in these assumptions can have a significant effect on carrying values. 


Information concerning recently issued accounting pronouncements which are not yet effective is included in Note 1(s) 
to the Consolidated Financial Statements. Berkshire does not expect that the adoption of any of the recently issued accounting 
pronouncements will have a material effect on its financial condition. 


Market Risk Disclosures 


Berkshire’s Consolidated Balance Sheets include a substantial amount of assets and liabilities whose fair values are 
subject to market risks. Berkshire’s significant market risks are primarily associated with interest rates, equity prices, foreign 
currency exchange rates and commodity prices. The following sections address the significant market risks associated with 
Berkshire’s business activities. 


Interest Rate Risk 


Berkshire’s management prefers to invest in equity securities or to acquire entire businesses based upon the principles 
discussed in the following section on equity price risk. When unable to do so, management may alternatively invest in bonds, 
loans or other interest rate sensitive instruments. Berkshire’s strategy is to acquire securities that are attractively priced in 
relation to the perceived credit risk. Management recognizes and accepts that losses may occur. Berkshire strives to maintain 
high credit ratings so that the cost of debt is minimized. Berkshire utilizes derivative products, such as interest rate swaps, to 
manage interest rate risks on a limited basis. 


The fair values of Berkshire’s fixed maturity investments and notes payable and other borrowings will fluctuate in 
response to changes in market interest rates. Increases and decreases in prevailing interest rates generally translate into decreases 
and increases in fair values of those instruments. Additionally, fair values of interest rate sensitive instruments may be affected 
by the creditworthiness of the issuer, prepayment options, relative values of alternative investments, the liquidity of the 
instrument and other general market conditions. Fixed interest rate investments may be more sensitive to interest rate changes 
than variable rate investments. 
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The following table summarizes the estimated effects of hypothetical increases and decreases in interest rates on assets 
and liabilities that are subject to interest rate risk. It is assumed that the changes occur immediately and uniformly to each 
category of instrument containing interest rate risk. The hypothetical changes in market interest rates do not reflect what could 
be deemed best or worst case scenarios. Variations in market interest rates could produce significant changes in the timing of 
repayments due to prepayment options available. For these reasons, actual results might differ from those reflected in the table. 
Dollars are in millions. 

Estimated Fair Value after 
Hypothetical Change in Interest Rates 
(bp=basis points) 


100 bp 100 bp 200 bp 300 bp 
Fair Value decrease increase increase increase 
December 31, 2007 
Insurance and other businesses: 
Investments in fixed maturity securities ................. $28,515 $29,179 $27,689 $26,967 $26,318 
Notes payable and other borrowings..............:ceeee 2,709 2,757 2,666 2,628 2,593 
Finance and financial products businesses: 
Investments in fixed maturity securities 
and loans and finance receivables.... tt 15,843 16,860 14,766 13,806 12,934 
Notes payable and other borrowings.............:eseee 12,321 12,725 11,921 11,563 11,229 
Utilities and energy businesses: 
Notes payable and other borrowings..............:sseee 19,834 21,640 18,305 17,006 15,890 


December 31, 2006 
Insurance and other businesses: 
Investments in fixed maturity securities ..... $25,300 $25,939 $24,663 $24,079 $23,558 
Notes payable and other borrowings.............:seee 3,815 3,872 3,765 3,720 3,679 
Finance and financial products businesses: 
Investments in fixed maturity securities 


and loans and finance receivables..............c0:c0 15,026 16,033 14,025 13,101 12,263 
Notes payable and other borrowings..............:eseeee 12,362 12,775 11,937 11,565 11,218 
Utilities and energy businesses: 
Notes payable and other borrowings..............:eseee 17,789 19,256 16,548 15,486 14,569 
Equity Price Risk 


Strategically, Berkshire strives to invest in businesses that possess excellent economics, with able and honest 
management and at sensible prices. Berkshire’s management prefers to invest a meaningful amount in each investee. 
Historically, Berkshire’s equity investments are generally concentrated in relatively few investees. At December 31, 2007, 49% 
of the total fair value of equity investments was concentrated in four investees. 


Berkshire’s preferred strategy is to hold equity investments for very long periods of time. Thus, Berkshire’s 
management is not troubled by short-term equity price volatility with respect to its investments provided that the underlying 
business, economic and management characteristics of the investees remain favorable. Berkshire strives to maintain above 
average levels of shareholder capital to provide a margin of safety against short-term equity price volatility. 


The carrying values of investments subject to equity price risk are, in almost all instances, based on quoted market 
prices as of the balance sheet dates. Market prices are subject to fluctuation and consequently the amount realized in the 
subsequent sale of an investment may significantly differ from the reported market value. Fluctuation in the market price of a 
security may result from perceived changes in the underlying economic characteristics of the investee, the relative price of 
alternative investments and general market conditions. Furthermore, amounts realized in the sale of a particular security may be 
affected by the relative quantity of the security being sold. 


The table which follows summarizes Berkshire’s equity price risk as of December 31, 2007 and 2006 and shows the 
effects of a hypothetical 30% increase and a 30% decrease in market prices as of those dates. The selected hypothetical change 
does not reflect what could be considered the best or worst case scenarios. Indeed, results could be far worse due both to the 
nature of equity markets and the aforementioned concentrations existing in Berkshire’s equity investment portfolio. Dollars are 
in millions. 


Estimated Hypothetical 
Fair Value after Percentage 
Hypothetical Hypothetical Increase (Decrease) in 


Fair Value Price Change Change in Prices Shareholders’ Equity 


December 31, 2007 .........cc:ccccsssceesseceeees $74,999 30% increase $97,499 12.1 
30% decrease 52,499 (12.1) 
December 31, 2006 ............cccssscessseeceeeee $61,533 30% increase $79,993 11.0 
30% decrease 43,073 (11.0) 
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Berkshire is also subject to equity price risk with respect to certain long duration equity index option contracts. 
Berkshire’s maximum exposure with respect to such contracts was approximately $35 billion and $21 billion at December 31, 
2007 and 2006, respectively. These contracts generally expire 15 to 20 years from inception and they may not be settled before 
their respective expiration dates. The contracts have been written on four major equity indexes including three that are based on 
foreign markets. While Berkshire’s ultimate potential loss with respect to these contracts is directly correlated to the movement 
of the underlying stock index between contract inception date and expiration, the change in fair value from current changes in the 
indexes do not produce a proportional change in the estimated fair value of the contracts. Other factors (such as interest rates, 
expected dividend rates and the remaining duration of the contract as well as general market assumptions) affect the estimates of 
fair value reflected in the financial statements. The carrying amount of these liabilities was $4.6 billion at December 31, 2007 
and $2.4 billion at December 31, 2006. If the underlying indexes declined 30% immediately, and absent changes in other factors 
required to estimate fair value, Berkshire estimates that it could incur a non-cash pre-tax loss of approximately $2.3 billion. 


Foreign Currency Risk 


Market risks associated with changes in foreign currency exchange rates are currently concentrated in long duration 
equity index option contracts on foreign equity indexes. The following table summarizes the outstanding derivatives contracts as 
of December 31, 2007 and 2006 with foreign currency risk and shows the estimated changes in values of the contracts assuming 
changes in the underlying exchange rates applied immediately and uniformly across all currencies. The changes in value do not 
necessarily reflect the best or worst case scenarios and actual results may differ. Dollars are in millions. 


Estimated Fair Value Assuming a Hypothetical 


Fair Value Percentage Increase (Decrease) in the Value of 

net assets Foreign Currencies Versus the U.S. Dollar 

(liabilities) (20%) (10%) (1%) 1% 10% 20% 
December 31, 2007 $(4,070) $(3,293)  $(3,681) $(4,031) (4,110) $(4,464)  $(4,862) 
December 31, 2006 (2,041) (1,819) (1,936) (2,031) (2,051) (2,131) (2,200) 


Commodity Price Risk 


Berkshire, through its ownership of MidAmerican, is subject to commodity price risk. Exposures include variations in 
the price of wholesale electricity that is purchased and sold, fuel costs to generate electricity and natural gas supply for regulated 
retail gas customers. Electricity and natural gas prices are subject to wide price swings as demand responds to, among many 
other items, changing weather, limited storage, transmission and transportation constraints, and lack of alternative supplies from 
other areas. To mitigate a portion of the risk, MidAmerican uses derivative instruments, including forwards, futures, options, 
swaps and other over-the-counter agreements, to effectively secure future supply or sell future production at fixed prices. The 
settled cost of these contracts is generally recovered from customers in regulated rates. Accordingly, the net unrealized gains 
and losses associated with interim price movements on such contracts are recorded as regulatory assets or liabilities. Financial 
results may be negatively impacted if the costs of wholesale electricity, fuel or natural gas are higher than what is permitted to be 
recovered in rates. MidAmerican also uses futures, options and swap agreements to economically hedge gas and electric 
commodity prices for physical delivery to non-regulated customers. MidAmerican does not engage in a material amount of 
proprietary trading activities. 


The table that follows summarizes Berkshire’s commodity price risk on energy derivative contracts of MidAmerican as 
of December 31, 2007 and 2006 and shows the effects of a hypothetical 10% increase and a 10% decrease in forward market 
prices by the expected volumes for these contracts as of that date. The selected hypothetical change does not reflect what could 
be considered the best or worst case scenarios. Dollars are in millions. 


Fair Value Estimated Fair Value after 
net assets Hypothetical Price Hypothetical Change in 
(liabilities) Change Price 
December 31, 2007 $(263) 10% increase $(208) 
10% decrease (318) 
December 31, 2006 (273) 10% increase (220) 
10% decrease (326) 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE CORPORATE GOVERNANCE MATTERS 


As a listed Company with the New York Stock Exchange (“NYSE”), Berkshire is subject to certain Corporate 
Governance standards as required by the NYSE and/or the Securities and Exchange Commission (“SEC”). Among other 
requirements, Berkshire’s CEO, as required by Section 303A.12(a) of the NYSE Listing Company Manual, must certify to the 
NYSE each year whether or not he is aware of any violations by the Company of NYSE Corporate Governance listing standards 
as of the date of the certification. On May 14, 2007, Berkshire’s CEO Warren E. Buffett, submitted such a certification to the 
NYSE which stated that he was not aware of any violation by Berkshire of the NYSE Corporate Governance listing standards. 


On February 29, 2008, Berkshire filed its 2007 Form 10-K with the SEC. The Form 10-K included as Exhibits 31.1 
and 31.2 the required CEO and CFO Sarbanes-Oxley Act Section 302 certifications. 
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In June 1996, Berkshire’s Chairman, Warren E. Buffett, issued a booklet entitled “An Owner’s Manual” to 


Berkshire’s Class A and Class B shareholders. The purpose of the manual was to explain Berkshire’s broad economic principles 
of operation. An updated version is reproduced on this and the following four pages. 


OWNER-RELATED BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 


At the time of the Blue Chip merger in 1983, I set down 13 owner-related business principles that I thought would help 


new shareholders understand our managerial approach. As is appropriate for “principles,” all 13 remain alive and well today, 
and they are stated here in italics. 


1; 


Although our form is corporate, our attitude is partnership. Charlie Munger and I think of our shareholders as owner- 
partners, and of ourselves as managing partners. (Because of the size of our shareholdings we are also, for better or 
worse, controlling partners.) We do not view the company itself as the ultimate owner of our business assets but 
instead view the company as a conduit through which our shareholders own the assets. 


Charlie and I hope that you do not think of yourself as merely owning a piece of paper whose price wiggles around 
daily and that is a candidate for sale when some economic or political event makes you nervous. We hope you instead 
visualize yourself as a part owner of a business that you expect to stay with indefinitely, much as you might if you 
owned a farm or apartment house in partnership with members of your family. For our part, we do not view Berkshire 
shareholders as faceless members of an ever-shifting crowd, but rather as co-venturers who have entrusted their funds 
to us for what may well turn out to be the remainder of their lives. 


The evidence suggests that most Berkshire shareholders have indeed embraced this long-term partnership concept. 
The annual percentage turnover in Berkshire’s shares is a small fraction of that occurring in the stocks of other major 
American corporations, even when the shares I own are excluded from the calculation. 


In effect, our shareholders behave in respect to their Berkshire stock much as Berkshire itself behaves in respect to 
companies in which it has an investment. As owners of, say, Coca-Cola or American Express shares, we think of 
Berkshire as being a non-managing partner in two extraordinary businesses, in which we measure our success by the 
long-term progress of the companies rather than by the month-to-month movements of their stocks. In fact, we would 
not care in the least if several years went by in which there was no trading, or quotation of prices, in the stocks of those 
companies. If we have good long-term expectations, short-term price changes are meaningless for us except to the 
extent they offer us an opportunity to increase our ownership at an attractive price. 


In line with Berkshire’s owner-orientation, most of our directors have a major portion of their net worth invested in the 
company. We eat our own cooking. 


Charlie’s family has 90% or more of its net worth in Berkshire shares; I have about 99%. In addition, many of my 
relatives — my sisters and cousins, for example — keep a huge portion of their net worth in Berkshire stock. 


Charlie and I feel totally comfortable with this eggs-in-one-basket situation because Berkshire itself owns a wide 
variety of truly extraordinary businesses. Indeed, we believe that Berkshire is close to being unique in the quality and 
diversity of the businesses in which it owns either a controlling interest or a minority interest of significance. 


Charlie and I cannot promise you results. But we can guarantee that your financial fortunes will move in lockstep with 
ours for whatever period of time you elect to be our partner. We have no interest in large salaries or options or other 
means of gaining an “edge” over you. We want to make money only when our partners do and in exactly the same 
proportion. Moreover, when I do something dumb, I want you to be able to derive some solace from the fact that my 
financial suffering is proportional to yours. 


Our long-term economic goal (subject to some qualifications mentioned later) is to maximize Berkshire’s average 
annual rate of gain in intrinsic business value on a per-share basis. We do not measure the economic significance or 
performance of Berkshire by its size; we measure by per-share progress. We are certain that the rate of per-share 
progress will diminish in the future — a greatly enlarged capital base will see to that. But we will be disappointed if 
our rate does not exceed that of the average large American corporation. 


Our preference would be to reach our goal by directly owning a diversified group of businesses that generate cash and 
consistently earn above-average returns on capital. Our second choice is to own parts of similar businesses, attained 
primarily through purchases of marketable common stocks by our insurance subsidiaries. The price and availability of 
businesses and the need for insurance capital determine any given year’s capital allocation. 


*Copyright © 1996 By Warren E. Buffett 


All Rights Reserved 
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In recent years we have made a number of acquisitions. Though there will be dry years, we expect to make many more 
in the decades to come, and our hope is that they will be large. If these purchases approach the quality of those we 
have made in the past, Berkshire will be well served. 


The challenge for us is to generate ideas as rapidly as we generate cash. In this respect, a depressed stock market is 
likely to present us with significant advantages. For one thing, it tends to reduce the prices at which entire companies 
become available for purchase. Second, a depressed market makes it easier for our insurance companies to buy small 
pieces of wonderful businesses — including additional pieces of businesses we already own — at attractive prices. 
And third, some of those same wonderful businesses, such as Coca-Cola, are consistent buyers of their own shares, 
which means that they, and we, gain from the cheaper prices at which they can buy. 


Overall, Berkshire and its long-term shareholders benefit from a sinking stock market much as a regular purchaser of 
food benefits from declining food prices. So when the market plummets — as it will from time to time — neither 
panic nor mourn. It’s good news for Berkshire. 


Because of our two-pronged approach to business ownership and because of the limitations of conventional 
accounting, consolidated reported earnings may reveal relatively little about our true economic performance. Charlie 
and I, both as owners and managers, virtually ignore such consolidated numbers. However, we will also report to you 
the earnings of each major business we control, numbers we consider of great importance. These figures, along with 
other information we will supply about the individual businesses, should generally aid you in making judgments about 
them. 


To state things simply, we try to give you in the annual report the numbers and other information that really matter. 
Charlie and I pay a great deal of attention to how well our businesses are doing, and we also work to understand the 
environment in which each business is operating. For example, is one of our businesses enjoying an industry tailwind 
or is it facing a headwind? Charlie and I need to know exactly which situation prevails and to adjust our expectations 
accordingly. We will also pass along our conclusions to you. 


Over time, the large majority of our businesses have exceeded our expectations. But sometimes we have 
disappointments, and we will try to be as candid in informing you about those as we are in describing the happier 
experiences. When we use unconventional measures to chart our progress — for instance, you will be reading in our 
annual reports about insurance “float” — we will try to explain these concepts and why we regard them as important. 
In other words, we believe in telling you how we think so that you can evaluate not only Berkshire’s businesses but 
also assess our approach to management and capital allocation. 


Accounting consequences do not influence our operating or capital-allocation decisions. When acquisition costs are 
similar, we much prefer to purchase $2 of earnings that is not reportable by us under standard accounting principles 
than to purchase $1 of earnings that is reportable. This is precisely the choice that often faces us since entire 
businesses (whose earnings will be fully reportable) frequently sell for double the pro-rata price of small portions 
(whose earnings will be largely unreportable). In aggregate and over time, we expect the unreported earnings to be 
fully reflected in our intrinsic business value through capital gains. 


We have found over time that the undistributed earnings of our investees, in aggregate, have been fully as beneficial to 
Berkshire as if they had been distributed to us (and therefore had been included in the earnings we officially report). 
This pleasant result has occurred because most of our investees are engaged in truly outstanding businesses that can 
often employ incremental capital to great advantage, either by putting it to work in their businesses or by repurchasing 
their shares. Obviously, every capital decision that our investees have made has not benefitted us as shareholders, but 
overall we have garnered far more than a dollar of value for each dollar they have retained. We consequently regard 
look-through earnings as realistically portraying our yearly gain from operations. 


We use debt sparingly and, when we do borrow, we attempt to structure our loans on a long-term fixed-rate basis. We 
will reject interesting opportunities rather than over-leverage our balance sheet. This conservatism has penalized our 
results but it is the only behavior that leaves us comfortable, considering our fiduciary obligations to policyholders, 
lenders and the many equity holders who have committed unusually large portions of their net worth to our care. (As 
one of the Indianapolis “500” winners said: “To finish first, you must first finish. ”) 


The financial calculus that Charlie and I employ would never permit our trading a good night’s sleep for a shot at a few 
extra percentage points of return. I’ve never believed in risking what my family and friends have and need in order to 
pursue what they don’t have and don’t need. 


Besides, Berkshire has access to two low-cost, non-perilous sources of leverage that allow us to safely own far more 
assets than our equity capital alone would permit: deferred taxes and “float,” the funds of others that our insurance 
business holds because it receives premiums before needing to pay out losses. Both of these funding sources have 
grown rapidly and now total about $69 billion. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


Better yet, this funding to date has often been cost-free. Deferred tax liabilities bear no interest. And as long as we 
can break even in our insurance underwriting the cost of the float developed from that operation is zero. Neither item, 
of course, is equity; these are real liabilities. But they are liabilities without covenants or due dates attached to them. 
In effect, they give us the benefit of debt — an ability to have more assets working for us — but saddle us with none of 
its drawbacks. 


Of course, there is no guarantee that we can obtain our float in the future at no cost. But we feel our chances of 
attaining that goal are as good as those of anyone in the insurance business. Not only have we reached the goal in the 
past (despite a number of important mistakes by your Chairman), our 1996 acquisition of GEICO, materially improved 
our prospects for getting there in the future. 


A managerial “wish list” will not be filled at shareholder expense. We will not diversify by purchasing entire 
businesses at control prices that ignore long-term economic consequences to our shareholders. We will only do with 
your money what we would do with our own, weighing fully the values you can obtain by diversifying your own 
portfolios through direct purchases in the stock market. 


Charlie and I are interested only in acquisitions that we believe will raise the per-share intrinsic value of Berkshire’s 
stock. The size of our paychecks or our offices will never be related to the size of Berkshire’s balance sheet. 


We feel noble intentions should be checked periodically against results. We test the wisdom of retaining earnings by 
assessing whether retention, over time, delivers shareholders at least $1 of market value for each $1 retained. To date, 
this test has been met. We will continue to apply it on a five-year rolling basis. As our net worth grows, it is more 
difficult to use retained earnings wisely. 


We continue to pass the test, but the challenges of doing so have grown more difficult. If we reach the point that we 
can’t create extra value by retaining earnings, we will pay them out and let our shareholders deploy the funds. 


We will issue common stock only when we receive as much in business value as we give. This rule applies to all forms 
of issuance — not only mergers or public stock offerings, but stock-for-debt swaps, stock options, and convertible 
securities as well. We will not sell small portions of your company — and that is what the issuance of shares amounts 
to — ona basis inconsistent with the value of the entire enterprise. 


When we sold the Class B shares in 1996, we stated that Berkshire stock was not undervalued — and some people 
found that shocking. That reaction was not well-founded. Shock should have registered instead had we issued shares 
when our stock was undervalued. Managements that say or imply during a public offering that their stock is 
undervalued are usually being economical with the truth or uneconomical with their existing shareholders’ money: 
Owners unfairly lose if their managers deliberately sell assets for 80¢ that in fact are worth $1. We didn’t commit that 
kind of crime in our offering of Class B shares and we never will. (We did not, however, say at the time of the sale 
that our stock was overvalued, though many media have reported that we did.) 


You should be fully aware of one attitude Charlie and I share that hurts our financial performance: Regardless of 
price, we have no interest at all in selling any good businesses that Berkshire owns. We are also very reluctant to sell 
sub-par businesses as long as we expect them to generate at least some cash and as long as we feel good about their 
managers and labor relations. We hope not to repeat the capital-allocation mistakes that led us into such sub-par 
businesses. And we react with great caution to suggestions that our poor businesses can be restored to satisfactory 
profitability by major capital expenditures. (The projections will be dazzling and the advocates sincere, but, in the end, 
major additional investment in a terrible industry usually is about as rewarding as struggling in quicksand.) 
Nevertheless, gin rummy managerial behavior (discard your least promising business at each turn) is not our style. We 
would rather have our overall results penalized a bit than engage in that kind of behavior. 


We continue to avoid gin rummy behavior. True, we closed our textile business in the mid-1980’s after 20 years of 
struggling with it, but only because we felt it was doomed to run never-ending operating losses. We have not, however, 
given thought to selling operations that would command very fancy prices nor have we dumped our laggards, though 
we focus hard on curing the problems that cause them to lag. 


We will be candid in our reporting to you, emphasizing the pluses and minuses important in appraising business value. 
Our guideline is to tell you the business facts that we would want to know if our positions were reversed. We owe you 
no less. Moreover, as a company with a major communications business, it would be inexcusable for us to apply lesser 
standards of accuracy, balance and incisiveness when reporting on ourselves than we would expect our news people to 
apply when reporting on others. We also believe candor benefits us as managers: The CEO who misleads others in 
public may eventually mislead himself in private. 


At Berkshire you will find no “big bath” accounting maneuvers or restructurings nor any “smoothing” of quarterly or 
annual results. We will always tell you how many strokes we have taken on each hole and never play around with the 
scorecard. When the numbers are a very rough “guesstimate,” as they necessarily must be in insurance reserving, we 
will try to be both consistent and conservative in our approach. 
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We will be communicating with you in several ways. Through the annual report, I try to give all shareholders as much 
value-defining information as can be conveyed in a document kept to reasonable length. We also try to convey a liberal 
quantity of condensed but important information in the quarterly reports we post on the internet, though I don’t write 
those (one recital a year is enough). Still another important occasion for communication is our Annual Meeting, at 
which Charlie and I are delighted to spend five hours or more answering questions about Berkshire. But there is one 
way we can’t communicate: on a one-on-one basis. That isn’t feasible given Berkshire’s many thousands of owners. 


In all of our communications, we try to make sure that no single shareholder gets an edge: We do not follow the usual 
practice of giving earnings “guidance” or other information of value to analysts or large shareholders. Our goal is to 
have all of our owners updated at the same time. 


13. Despite our policy of candor, we will discuss our activities in marketable securities only to the extent legally required. 
Good investment ideas are rare, valuable and subject to competitive appropriation just as good product or business 
acquisition ideas are. Therefore we normally will not talk about our investment ideas. This ban extends even to 
securities we have sold (because we may purchase them again) and to stocks we are incorrectly rumored to be buying. 
If we deny those reports but say “no comment” on other occasions, the no-comments become confirmation. 


Though we continue to be unwilling to talk about specific stocks, we freely discuss our business and investment 
philosophy. I benefitted enormously from the intellectual generosity of Ben Graham, the greatest teacher in the history 
of finance, and I believe it appropriate to pass along what I learned from him, even if that creates new and able 
investment competitors for Berkshire just as Ben’s teachings did for him. 


TWO ADDED PRINCIPLES 


14. To the extent possible, we would like each Berkshire shareholder to record a gain or loss in market value during his period 
of ownership that is proportional to the gain or loss in per-share intrinsic value recorded by the company during that 
holding period. For this to come about, the relationship between the intrinsic value and the market price of a Berkshire 
share would need to remain constant, and by our preferences at 1-to-1. As that implies, we would rather see Berkshire’s 
stock price at a fair level than a high level. Obviously, Charlie and I can’t control Berkshire’s price. But by our policies 
and communications, we can encourage informed, rational behavior by owners that, in turn, will tend to produce a stock 
price that is also rational. Our it’s-as-bad-to-be-overvalued-as-to-be-undervalued approach may disappoint some 
shareholders. We believe, however, that it affords Berkshire the best prospect of attracting long-term investors who seek to 
profit from the progress of the company rather than from the investment mistakes of their partners. 


15. We regularly compare the gain in Berkshire’s per-share book value to the performance of the S&P 500. Over time, we hope 
to outpace this yardstick. Otherwise, why do our investors need us? The measurement, however, has certain shortcomings 
that are described in the next section. Moreover, it now is less meaningful on a year-to-year basis than was formerly the 
case. That is because our equity holdings, whose value tends to move with the S&P 500, are a far smaller portion of our net 
worth than they were in earlier years. Additionally, gains in the S&P stocks are counted in full in calculating that index, 
whereas gains in Berkshire’s equity holdings are counted at 65% because of the federal tax we incur. We, therefore, expect 
to outperform the S&P in lackluster years for the stock market and underperform when the market has a strong year. 


INTRINSIC VALUE 
Now let’s focus on a term that I mentioned earlier and that you will encounter in future annual reports. 


Intrinsic value is an all-important concept that offers the only logical approach to evaluating the relative attractiveness of 
investments and businesses. Intrinsic value can be defined simply: It is the discounted value of the cash that can be taken out of a business 
during its remaining life. 


The calculation of intrinsic value, though, is not so simple. As our definition suggests, intrinsic value is an estimate rather than a 
precise figure, and it is additionally an estimate that must be changed if interest rates move or forecasts of future cash flows are revised. 
Two people looking at the same set of facts, moreover — and this would apply even to Charlie and me — will almost inevitably come up 
with at least slightly different intrinsic value figures. That is one reason we never give you our estimates of intrinsic value. What our 
annual reports do supply, though, are the facts that we ourselves use to calculate this value. 


Meanwhile, we regularly report our per-share book value, an easily calculable number, though one of limited use. The 
limitations do not arise from our holdings of marketable securities, which are carried on our books at their current prices. Rather the 
inadequacies of book value have to do with the companies we control, whose values as stated on our books may be far different from their 
intrinsic values. 


The disparity can go in either direction. For example, in 1964 we could state with certitude that Berkshire’s per-share book value 
was $19.46. However, that figure considerably overstated the company’s intrinsic value, since all of the company’s resources were tied up 
in a sub-profitable textile business. Our textile assets had neither going-concern nor liquidation values equal to their carrying values. 
Today, however, Berkshire’s situation is reversed: Now, our book value far understates Berkshire’s intrinsic value, a point true because 
many of the businesses we control are worth much more than their carrying value. 
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Inadequate though they are in telling the story, we give you Berkshire’s book-value figures because they today serve as a rough, 
albeit significantly understated, tracking measure for Berkshire’s intrinsic value. In other words, the percentage change in book value in 
any given year is likely to be reasonably close to that year’s change in intrinsic value. 


You can gain some insight into the differences between book value and intrinsic value by looking at one form of investment, a 
college education. Think of the education’s cost as its “book value.” If this cost is to be accurate, it should include the earnings that were 
foregone by the student because he chose college rather than a job. 


For this exercise, we will ignore the important non-economic benefits of an education and focus strictly on its economic value. 
First, we must estimate the earnings that the graduate will receive over his lifetime and subtract from that figure an estimate of what he 
would have earned had he lacked his education. That gives us an excess earnings figure, which must then be discounted, at an appropriate 
interest rate, back to graduation day. The dollar result equals the intrinsic economic value of the education. 


Some graduates will find that the book value of their education exceeds its intrinsic value, which means that whoever paid for the 
education didn’t get his money’s worth. In other cases, the intrinsic value of an education will far exceed its book value, a result that 
proves capital was wisely deployed. In all cases, what is clear is that book value is meaningless as an indicator of intrinsic value. 


THE MANAGING OF BERKSHIRE 


I think it’s appropriate that I conclude with a discussion of Berkshire’s management, today and in the future. As our first owner- 
related principle tells you, Charlie and I are the managing partners of Berkshire. But we subcontract all of the heavy lifting in this business 
to the managers of our subsidiaries. In fact, we delegate almost to the point of abdication: Though Berkshire has about 233,000 employees, 
only 19 of these are at headquarters. 


Charlie and I mainly attend to capital allocation and the care and feeding of our key managers. Most of these managers are 
happiest when they are left alone to run their businesses, and that is customarily just how we leave them. That puts them in charge of all 
operating decisions and of dispatching the excess cash they generate to headquarters. By sending it to us, they don’t get diverted by the 
various enticements that would come their way were they responsible for deploying the cash their businesses throw off. Furthermore, 
Charlie and I are exposed to a much wider range of possibilities for investing these funds than any of our managers could find in his or her 
own industry. 


Most of our managers are independently wealthy, and it’s therefore up to us to create a climate that encourages them to choose 
working with Berkshire over golfing or fishing. This leaves us needing to treat them fairly and in the manner that we would wish to be 
treated if our positions were reversed. 


As for the allocation of capital, that’s an activity both Charlie and I enjoy and in which we have acquired some useful 
experience. In a general sense, grey hair doesn’t hurt on this playing field: You don’t need good hand-eye coordination or well-toned 
muscles to push money around (thank heavens). As long as our minds continue to function effectively, Charlie and I can keep on doing our 
jobs pretty much as we have in the past. 


On my death, Berkshire’s ownership picture will change but not in a disruptive way: None of my stock will have to be sold to 
take care of the cash bequests I have made or for taxes. Other assets of mine will take care of these requirements. All Berkshire shares 
will be left to foundations that will likely receive the stock in roughly equal installments over a dozen or so years. 


At my death, the Buffett family will not be involved in managing the business but, as very substantial shareholders, will help in 
picking and overseeing the managers who do. Just who those managers will be, of course, depends on the date of my death. But I can 
anticipate what the management structure will be: Essentially my job will be split into two parts. One executive will become CEO and 
responsible for operations. The responsibility for investments will be given to one or more executives. If the acquisition of new 
businesses is in prospect, these executives will cooperate in making the decisions needed, subject, of course, to board approval. We will 
continue to have an extraordinarily shareholder-minded board, one whose interests are solidly aligned with yours. 


Were we to need the management structure I have just described on an immediate basis, our directors know my 
recommendations for both posts. All candidates currently work for or are available to Berkshire and are people in whom I have total 
confidence. 


I will continue to keep the directors posted on the succession issue. Since Berkshire stock will make up virtually my entire estate 
and will account for a similar portion of the assets of various foundations for a considerable period after my death, you can be sure that the 
directors and I have thought through the succession question carefully and that we are well prepared. You can be equally sure that the 
principles we have employed to date in running Berkshire will continue to guide the managers who succeed me and that our unusually 
strong and well-defined culture will remain intact. 


Lest we end on a morbid note, I also want to assure you that I have never felt better. I love running Berkshire, and if enjoying 
life promotes longevity, Methuselah’s record is in jeopardy. 


Warren E. Buffett 
Chairman 
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BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 
COMMON STOCK 


General 


Berkshire has two classes of common stock designated Class A Common Stock and Class B Common Stock. Each share of 
Class A Common Stock is convertible, at the option of the holder, into 30 shares of Class B Common Stock. Shares of Class B 
Common Stock are not convertible into shares of Class A Common Stock. 


Stock Transfer Agent 


Wells Fargo Bank, N.A., P. O. Box 64854, St. Paul, MN 55164-0854 serves as Transfer Agent and Registrar for the 
Company’s common stock. Correspondence may be directed to Wells Fargo at the address indicated or at 
wellsfargo.com/shareownerservices. Telephone inquiries should be directed to the Shareowner Relations Department at 1-877-602- 
7411 between 7:00 A.M. and 7:00 P.M. Central Time. Certificates for re-issue or transfer should be directed to the Transfer 
Department at the address indicated. 


Shareholders of record wishing to convert Class A Common Stock into Class B Common Stock may contact Wells Fargo in 
writing. Along with the underlying stock certificate, shareholders should provide Wells Fargo with specific written instructions 
regarding the number of shares to be converted and the manner in which the Class B shares are to be registered. We recommend that 
you use certified or registered mail when delivering the stock certificates and written instructions. 


If Class A shares are held in “street name,” shareholders wishing to convert all or a portion of their holding should contact 
their broker or bank nominee. It will be necessary for the nominee to make the request for conversion. 


Shareholders 


Berkshire had approximately 4,600 record holders of its Class A Common Stock and 13,900 record holders of its Class B 
Common Stock at February 15, 2008. Record owners included nominees holding at least 550,000 shares of Class A Common Stock 
and 13,800,000 shares of Class B Common Stock on behalf of beneficial-but-not-of-record owners. 


Price Range of Common Stock 


Berkshire’s Class A and Class B Common Stock are listed for trading on the New York Stock Exchange, trading symbol: 
BRK.A and BRK.B. The following table sets forth the high and low sales prices per share, as reported on the New York Stock 
Exchange Composite List during the periods indicated: 


2007 2006 
Class A Class B Class A Class B 
High Low High Low High Low High Low 
First Quarter........cccsceesseeereees $110,700 $103,800 $3,690 $3,460 $90,600 $86,200 $3,013 $2,860 


Second Quarter ...... eee 110,490 107,200 3,679 3,538 93,100 85,400 3,099 2,839 


Third Quarter ...........ccceeeeeee 120,800 108,600 4,000 3,558 97,100 89,400 3,238 2,978 
Fourth Quarter ...........ceeeeee 151,650 118,400 5,059 3,949 114,500 95,200 3,825 3,165 
Dividends 


Berkshire has not declared a cash dividend since 1967. 
Stock Performance Graph 


The following chart compares the subsequent value of $100 invested in Berkshire common stock on December 31, 2002 with a 
similar investment in the Standard and Poor’s 500 Stock Index and in the Standard and Poor’s Property - Casualty Insurance 
Index.** 


Comparison of Five Year Cumulative Return* 


a Ore a 
a. —g— Property-Casualty Insurance** 


2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 
. Cumulative return for the Standard and Poor’s indices based on reinvestment of dividends. 


** — Tt would be difficult to develop a peer group of companies similar to Berkshire. The Corporation owns subsidiaries engaged in a number of 
diverse business activities of which the most important is the property and casualty insurance business and, accordingly, management has used 
the Standard and Poor’s Property - Casualty Insurance Index for comparative purposes. 
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BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 


Company 


Berkshire Hathaway Homestate Companies 


Berkshire Hathaway Reinsurance Group 
Boat America Corporation 

Central States Indemnity Co. 

GEICO 


OPERATING COMPANIES 
INSURANCE BUSINESSES 
Employees Company 
650 General Re Corporation 
633 Kansas Bankers Surety Company 
415 Medical Protective Corporation 
426 National Indemnity Primary Group 
22,354 United States Liability Insurance Group 


Insurance total 


NON-INSURANCE BUSINESSES 


Company 


Acme Building Brands 
Adalet © 

Altaquip 

Applied Underwriters, Inc. 
Ben Bridge Jeweler 
Benjamin Moore 
Borsheim’s Jewelry 
The Buffalo News 
Business Wire 
CalEnergy ” 
Campbell Hausfeld ” 
Carefree of Colorado 
Clayton Homes, Inc. 
Cleveland Wood Products “ 

CORT Business Services 

CTB International 

Dairy Queen 

Douglas/Quikut “ 

Fechheimer Brothers 

FlightSafety International 

Forest River, Inc. 

France © 

Fruit of the Loom 

Garan 

H. H. Brown Shoe Group 

Halex “ 

Helzberg’s Diamond Shops 

HomeServices of America ” 

Iscar 

Johns Manville 

Jordan’s Furniture 

Justin Brands 

Kern River Gas Transmission Company ” 


(1) 


Employees 


2,521 
248 
338 
456 
763 

2,625 


a) 
2) 


A Scott Fetzer Company 


A MidAmerican Energy Holdings Company 


Company 


Kingston ” 

Kirby 

Larson-Juhl 

McLane Company 

MidAmerican Energy Company 


MidAmerican Energy Holdings Company ” 


MiTek Inc. 

Nebraska Furniture Mart 

NetJets 

Northern Natural Gas ” 

Northern and Yorkshire Electric @ 
Northland © 

PacifiCorp @ 

Pacific Power ” 

The Pampered Chef 

Precision Steel Warehouse 
Richline Group 

Rocky Mountain Power 
Russell Corporation 
Other Scott Fetzer Companies 
See’s Candies 

Shaw Industries 

Stahl 

Star Furniture 

TTI, Inc. 

United Consumer Finance Company “ 
Vanity Fair Brands, Inc. 

Wayne Water Systems @ 

Wesco Financial Corp. 

Western Enterprises “! 

R. C. Willey Home Furnishings 
World Book “ 

XTRA 


Non-insurance total 
Corporate Office 


(2) 


(1) 


) 


484 


204,332 
19 
232,781 


BERKSHIRE HATHAWAY INC. 


DIRECTORS OFFICERS 

WARBEN-E PUEPETD, WARREN E. BUFFETT, Chairman and CEO 
Chairman and CEO of Berkshire 

CHARLES T. MUNGER, CHARLES T. MUNGER, Vice Chairman 

Vice Chairman of Berkshire MARC D. HAMBURG, Vice President, Treasurer 
HOWARD G. BUFFETT, DANIEL J. JAKSICH, Controller 


President of Buffett Farms 
FORREST N. KRUTTER, Secretary 


SUSAN L. DECKER, 
President of Yahoo! Inc., a global Internet brand. 


WILLIAM H. GATES III, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of Microsoft Corp, 
a software company. 


DAVID S. GOTTESMAN, 
Senior Managing Director of First Manhattan Company, an 
investment advisory firm. 


CHARLOTTE GUYMAN, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the Board of Directors 
of UW Medicine, an academic medical center. 


DONALD R. KEOUGH, 
Chairman of Allen and Company Incorporated, an investment 


REBECCA K. AMICK, 
Director of Internal Auditing 


banking firm. MARK D. MILLARD, 
Director of Financial Assets 
THOMAS S. MURPHY, 
Former Chairman of the Board and CEO of Capital JO ELLEN RIECK, 
Cities/ABC Director of Taxes 


RONALD L. OLSON, 
Partner of the law firm of Munger, Tolles & Olson LLP 


WALTER SCOTT, JR., 

Chairman of Level 3 Communications, a successor to certain 
businesses of Peter Kiewit Sons’ Inc. which is engaged in 
telecommunications and computer outsourcing. 


Letters from Annual Reports (1977 through 2007), quarterly reports, press releases and other information 
about Berkshire may be obtained on the Internet at www.berkshirehathaway.com. 


